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TEACHING PRACTICAL MANAGEMENT OF LIVESTOCK IS ONE IMPORTANT PHASE OF THE WORK OF AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS 
































Next Week: ‘‘Things I Enjoy Most in the Country’’ 








“NO. S08 € 


When you cook with the New Perfec- 
tion Oil Stove, with SUPERFEX 
Burner, and FIREPROOF OIL, (Ker- 
osene) you not only cook quicker, 
better and more satisfactorily, but 
with greater comfort and economy. 


ings to your kitchen all the con- 
veniences, comfort and speed of the 
modern city gas range—and at less 
cost. 


So clean, too. No dust. No dirt. No 
ashes. No waiting for fires to burn. 
No drudgery, as with the handling 
of coal or wood. 


For Good,Modern 


NEW PERFECTION 


Or] Cook Stove with SUPERFEX Burners and 
FIRE PROOF OIL 


(KEROSENE) 








These“ Giant” and 
“Little Giant™ Supertex 
Burners add greatly to 
the speed, cleanlinese 
and economy of 
cooking. 


























Ask your dealer to 
ow you 
burners 




















Any local dealer will be glad to 
show you the famous NEW PER. 
FECTION Oil Cook Stove with the 
new quick - cooking SUPERFEX 


Burner. 











Made in every size to meet every 
need and every purse. 


Ask to see the NEW PERFECTION 
with the famous Blue Chimney 
Burner, used in more than four mil- 
lion homes. Most satisfactory cook- 
ing stove ever built and at the most 
satisfactory price. 
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Order That Corn Now! 








‘For FIFTY YEARS The 7 


BARNESVILLE BUGGY 











farms :— 


Order that corn now and let us 
include some Soy Beans. They're 
$3.50 bushel: Bunch Velvet Beans 
same price; 9-day Velvet Beans $3 
bushel. 


Here are the seven good kinds 
that regularly make record 
yields on Alabama and Georgia 


Hastings’ Prolific...$ 85 $3.00 
Mosby’s Prolific. . 
Red Cob Prolific... 
Reid’s Yellow Dent.. .75 2.75 
Early Golden Dent. .75 2.75 
Hickory King..... . 
Mexican June..... 


<q: a 3.00 


Yes, sir, you can bank on these. 
They are not ordinary crib run 
They were grown for seed purposes 
and they are tested varieties. 







has been recognized as the 
BEST BUGGY BUILT 
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Largest and best equipped buggy factery South. 
FREE CATALOG AND BEST PRICES TO ALL 
Write today if interested 
BARNESVILLE BUGGY COMPANY 

Box B Barnesville, 










































‘A Business Education 
PAYS! — 


Write for Catalog to 


















NASHVILLE, TENN. 








hovey BUSINESS COLLEGE 




















This Issue and Next 


OUR FRONT COVER We are in- 
PICTURE . debted to Prof. 
E. V. Hollis, Principal of the First Dis- 
trict Agricultural School, Statesbero, 
Georgia, for the splendid group of pic- 
tures shown on our cover page this week. 
These pictures show some of the build- 
ings and some of the fine livestock owned 
by the school, and used in class work as 
well as in helping to support the school. 


PLANT GRAZING It is necessary 
CROPS FOR HOGS to provide cheap 
balanced rations for hogs for best 
profits. They need succulent feeds, 














| protein feeds, and carbohydrate feeds. 


Most of these can be totally or partly 
provided in the form of grazing crops. 
Page 6. 


OLD JIM AND It was back in the 
HIS MASTER trying days of the 
Civil War. Old Jim, faithful oid Negro 
of the type so well known in slavery days, 
stood by his young “Massa” who was in 
the war and nursed him back to health 
after he had received a horrible wound 
in the face. An unusually interesting 
story of “Old Times in the South.” 
Page 15. 
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The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


I.—To Make Money From Hay 


HE absence of hay-making equipment is very 
largely responsible for the low production and 
poor quality of hay in the South. There are 
three items of equipment for hay-making, any one 
of which by its absence will double the cost of pro- 
ducing hay. These are: 

1, A mowing machine, without which the cost of 
cutting hay is increased 400 to 800 per cent.: 

2.°A hay-rake that is equally as efficient as a 
labor-saving machine and time-saving implement. 

3. A place to store hay, to have it convenient for 
use, to keep it in good condition, and to prevent loss 
from exposure in stacks and ricks, a loss that ranges 
from 20 to 50 per cent. 

A fourth and often a necessary part of the equip- 
ment for hay making is a hay baler. If there is am- 
ple storage under shelter for the hay needed on the 
farm a baler may be dispensed with. In the ab- 
sence of adequate storage space, a hay baler should 
be added to the equipment. If hay is to be mar- 
keted, a baler is a necessity. 

Right now we must decide about our hay crop for 
this year—the kinds we must grow, when and where 
it will be grown, and how handled when grown. If 
we cannot- own our mowing machine, rake, and 
baler, then let’s go in with our neighbors and or- 
ganize a codOperative haymaker’s circle—two, three, 
or more neighbors joining in the purchase of mower, 
rake, and baler. If three form such a circle, then 
each will have the full benefit of about a $300 outfit 
at the cost of only $100. 


II.—Get Ready to Save Seed 


RIMSON clover, bur clover, vetch, rape, rye, 
C oats, and wheat will soon be ready for harvest. 

Farmers all over the South are every year 
making money by saving seeds of these crops for 
sale and saving money by doing it. “Why can’t I do 
the same thing?” You can if you grow crops good 
enough to save seed from, and are prepared to save 
seeds in the right way and know how to take care 
of them. Get your clover stripper for crimson 
clover and be prepared to rake up the burs of bur 
clover. Harvest vetch when a little more than half 
of the pods are ripe and store on a tight floor. Cut 
the seed stalks of rape just before the pods shatter, 
then hang to dry or put them in sacks where they 
will shatter and the seeds will not be lost. Pick out 
the best part of the small grain field and keep this 
separate for seed. 


IlI.—When to Cut Oats For Hay 


AT hay is as good as timothy hay. But this re- 
QO fers to oat hay, not to oat straw. If oats are to 

be harvested for hay, the crop must be cut at the 
time it will make the heaviest yield of best hay. This 
is soon after the oat plants have bloomed and the 
grain is in the milk and dough stage. If the grain is 
allowed to begin to ripen, then the nutrients of the 
Plant concentrate in the grain, the stems and parts 
of the leaves become woody 


husk of the top grain is yellow will germinate. 
This shows how far along the plant has gone to- 
wards ripening grain and making straw. Since the 
oat furnishes the best emergency grass hay crop 
early in the spring and makes one of the best hays 
of its class when harvested at the right time, it is a 
matter of, importance that we harvest when we get 
the best hay. The time to do this is soon after the 
oat flowers have shed and when the grain is in the 
milk or dough stage. 


IV.—Killing Weeds and Saving Water 


HOUSANDS, yes millions, of weeds are now 
“rooting for a living.” Hence this is the time 
for the farmer to begin “scratching for a living.” 
The weeder and the spike-tooth harrow and the 
one-row and two-row cultivators do the most effec- 
tive weed killing in the least time and at the lowest 
cost. They scratch the young weed seedlings up 
while breaking the crust that has just started to 
form. This kills the weeds and prevents further 
formation of crust at one and the same time—be- 
sides working from four to ten times as much land 
in a day as can be worked with the root-breaking 
turn plow, shovel, or bull-tongue. 

To have these implements do the best work, they 
must be used at the right time. This right time 
starts as soon as the soil surface is dry enough after 
each rain for the team to go on it and before the 
crust has begun to get hard. This is rapid shallow 
cultivation, cultivation that does as much in making 
the growing of crops planted in rows profitable as 
do fertilized soils or seasonable showers. Saving 
rain water before it is lost and killing weeds before 
they do harm are two great things in farming. 
These implements conserve water and destroy weeds 
at one and the same time. 


V.—Pick Up and Destroy Peach Drops 


LARGE percentage of the small peaches that 
A are now falling are infested with curculio lar- 

vae or “worms.” This indicates the presence 
of many adult curculios in the peach orchards of 
Middle Georgia, and growers are advised to begin 
immediately to pick up the small peaches that fall 
prematurely, in order to reduce the number of 
wormy peaches at harvest time. Most of the 
“worms” in the Hileys, Georgia Belles, and Elbertas 
at harvest time are second-generation “worms,” the 
eggs of which were deposited by the adults that re- 
sulted from “worms” in the April and May dropped 
peaches. If these drops are picked up and destroy- 
ed, the numbers of the second brood of worms, 
which causes most of the damage in Georgia, will 
be materially reduced, by preventing thousands of 
“worms” of the first brood from reaching the adult 
stage. The eggs for the destructive second brood 
of “worms” are deposited by these first-generation 
adults. 

Experiments conducted by this’ Laboratory show 
that three collections of dropped peaches will get 88 
per cent of all curculio “worms” that fall during the 
season in peach drops. The first collection should 


be made about a week after the smalk peaches be- 
gin to fall, and the other two at intervals of five or 
six days. A special effort should be made to col- 
lect the smallest peaches that drop first, as the 
smallest “drops” are the ones most likely to contain 
curculio “worms.” All drops should be destroyed as 
soon as they are collected, by burying in a trench 
eighteen to twenty-four inches below the soil sur- 
face. A layer of quicklime should be placed over 
the drops before filling in with soil. The “worms” 
can be destroyed by boiling the drops, if this can be 
conveniently done. Burning drops has not proved 
very satisfactory. 

In order to again be victorious in the fight against 
the curculio, it is necessary not only to make the 
spraying or dusting applications at definite times, 
as indicated in the schedules heretofore issued by 
this laboratory, but the infested peach drops must 
also be picked up and destroyed as advised above. 
Growers should also use the extension disk under 
the spread of the trees as frequently as possible be- 
tween May 1 and July 1 to prevent curculio pupae 
in the soil from reaching the adult or beetle stage. 

Detailed information on spraying, dusting, and 
other methods of peach insect and disease control 
can be ebtained by applying to the Peach Pest Lab- 
oratory, Fort Valley, Ga—Government and State 
Laboratory, Fort Valley, Georgia. 


VI.—A Few Reminders 


SHARP disk harrow thoroughly pulverizes the 
A soil after the small grains are harvested. This im- 
plement prepares the ground effectively, quickly 
and economically and is the best implement.to use 
to prepare the small grain land in a hurry at this 
busy season of the year. 
* a ” 

After the peg-tooth harrow and weeder have 
served their purpose, the cultivator that will clean 
one row at a time is the implement to use, Spring 
tooth attachments may be used on the cultivator 
while the crops are small, and the sweeps when the 
crops are larger and the work to be done much 
heavier. Sweep shovels on a one or two-row culti- 
vator are ideal for killing grass. 


VII.—Don’t Neglect the Pecan Orchard 


ANY who have planted pecan trees complain 
M of a large part of thém failing to live. Some 

begin growth in the spring, produce shoots a 
few inches long, stop growing, and then die. This is 
due to one of two things and often to both. The fine 
feeding roots may have been killed by drying out 
between the time the trees left the nursery and ‘the 
time they were set in the ground; or the trees may 
have died from lack of water. At this time of the 
year and on through the summer all pecan trees 
should be cultivated as carefully and regularly as 
cotton and tobacco. No crop should be nearer than 
six feet in any direction and of course no weeds 
should be allowed to even make a start within two 
yards of a tree. If heavy applications of mulching 





fiber, and the product is 
Stain and straw—not hay. 


The top grain in heads of 
Oats is the first to ripen. 
When the husk of this grain 
begins to show ripening by 
turning yellow, is the time 
when many cut the oats for 
hay. This is too late to make 
the best hay. When cut so 
late the hay-nutrients have 
concentrated in the grain 
and the remainder of the 
Plant is becoming straw. 








kept down by the mulch, 
more good will result than 
from cultivation. 

Apply one-half pound ni- 
trate in a six foot circle. 

If limbs start below the 
point at which the head of 
the tree is to form, rub these 
off, If branches are too thick 
where the tree is to head, 
thin these in such manner as 
to avoid crotches and to 
spread the branches so that 
a symmetrical head without 

shgaps will: be omade 


an material are made and weeds 
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The Fine Thought of a Tenant Farmer's 
Wife 


L THE ancient Eden it was the command of the 








Almighty to Adam that he was “to dress and to 

keep” the garden. So we may say today that if it 
is true that “each of us who farms is a tenant of the 
Ahnighty,” it is likewise our duty “to-dress” as well 
as “to keep” whatever bit of land is entrusted to 
our keeping. We ought to think of that land as a 
little Eden that should be not only fertile but beau- 
tiful. 


Even the tenant farmer’s wife will get more pleas- 
ure out of life if she does something to beautify the 
place that she calls home for a season. We shall 
never forget a wonderfully noble-spirited letter that 
was written to us by one tenant farmer’s wife sev- 
eral years ago: 


“I am living at an old homestead that has be- 
longed to several generations of the same 
family. It has now passed into the hands of 
strangers; the members of the old family are 
dispersed and gone far away. But this place is 

. a memorial to them, and especially to the first 
lady who came here as a bride and lived here as 
wife and mother through a long and useful life. 

« Her impress is still wpon everything, her spirit 
lives anew in the recurrent blooming of her rose 
garden. I, a stranger, feel a kinship with her as 
} breathe their dewy fragrance. Early in the 
spring myriads of daffodils, jonquils, and nar- 
cissus came up in great haste. Some bore 
trumpets and were the trumpeters of the good 
tidings of spring, the eternal yellows of all the 
sunsets within the hearts of them, their fra- 
grance and freshness almost divine. At Easter 
time the white flags unfurled in all their purity, 
an emblem of the sweet spirit of her whose 
pure thought and innate fove of the beautiful 
gave them, a perpetual gift of loveliness, to 
those who came after her. Today there is a 
flaming of crimson lilies and amaryllis against 
the green shrubbery. Nor can we who are the 
inheritors of this loveliness forget that the 
sweetness of one woman made it all possible. 
Though she is mingled with the dust, the work 
of her hands lives on in the beauteous life of the 
likes ; she is immortalized in the blooming of her 
flowers.” 


Then our correspondent went on to say that 
though she was herself a tenant farmer’s wife and 
never knew one year whether or not she would be 
at the same place next year, it was her ambition to 
leave at each place she stayed some legacy of 
beauty for those who came after her, even as this 
original owner of the home had done. 


Tf only every farm family in the South, whether 
tenant family or home-owning, could get this fine 
spirit, how soon indeed would tke South be the 
‘Land of Beauty” it ought to be! It is now too late 
in the season to plant bulbs and shrubs for the per- 
manent beautification of the farm home, but there 
is still plenty of time for planting annual flowering 
plants that will at least furnish an abundance of 
blossom and color and beauty throughout the com- 
ing summer and early fall. Here is a lst .of nine- 





teen flowers that may still be planted successfully 
for blossoming this season: 


Ageratum Morning glory 
Aster Petunia 
alliopsis Phiox 
Carnation, Marguerite Searlet sage 
Chrysanthemum, summer Seabiosa 
Cosmos Snapdragon 
Dahlia Stock 
Dianthus Sunflower 
Larkspur Verbena 
Marigold Zimnia 


Mignonette 

Meanwhile we again commend the fine spirit of 
this tenant farmer’s wife. We commend it not only 
to the wives of other tenant farmers but also to the 
wives of home-owning farmers. And next fall we 
expect to have more to.say about planting shrubs 
and bulbs for providing such a permanent “heritage 
of beauty” as this tenant wife rejoiced to find on the 
home from which she wrote us. 


Munger, Mebane, Root: Three Great 
Servants of Agriculture 


HREE great men who have rendered dis- 
| tinguished service to American agriculture, and 
two of them especially to Southern agriculture, 
have died within the last few days—R. S. Munger, 
ot Birmingham, Ala., formerly of Dallas, Texas, in- 
ventor of the Munger system of cotton ginning; 
Alexander D. Mebane of Lockhart, Texas, origina- 
tor of the Triumph variety of cotton; and A. 1. Root 
of Medina, Ohio, famous the world over as an au- 
thority on bees. 


Our older readers will remember how seed cotton 
was formerly unloaded at cotton gins—laboriously 
carried from the wagons to the gin in baskets and 
sheets. It was R. S. Munger who invented the 
“suction system” of taking the cotton directly from 
the wagons to the gin and thus did away with the 
clumsy and expensive system that had previously 
prevailed. Mr. Munger was also greatly interested 
in education and the general welfare of his fellows 
and set an example of good citizenship as well as 
of practical achievement. : 


Alexander D. Mebane, who died at Lockhart, 
Texas, last week, rendered the Southa great service 
by developing the now famous Triumph variety of 
cotton. He was one of the pioneers in developing 
the big boll varieties that have been of such value 
to Southern cotton growers. 


Mr.A.I. Root, whoalso died last week, illustrates 
the fact that a big man can win a big success even in 
dealing with seemingly small things. He is known 
the world over as an authority on bees. He wrote 
“The A BC of Bee Culture” forty years ago, estab- 
lished his famous “Gleanings in Bee Culture,” and 
rendered other notable services to the bee industry 
of America and the world. 


Our people probably do not give enough attention 
to agricultural biography. We are especially glad 
to pay this tribute to three men who rendered dis- 
tinguished service to our Southern farmers and 
thereby to the nation as a whole. 


The Curse of “Time Price” Credit 


ECAUSE of the development of the Federal 
B Land Banks system and other causes, interest 

rates on land mortgage credit have been 
brought to much more reasonable limits within the 
last ten years. The usury laws of all the states also 
limit interest rates on ordinary short term loans, 
and these laws are enforced with a fair degree of 
success, 

Unfortunately, however, the farmers of the South 
today pay the most ruinous and exorbitant interest 
rates levied on any class of reasonably responsible 
people in the whole United States. We are now re- 
ferring to the “time prices” system used by those 
who largely supply fertilizers and supplies to farm- 
ers. Disguised in the form of “time prices,” the 
farmer pays a shockingly exorbitant interest rate 
that would often knock him speechless if he would 
only take the time to figure out just what annual 
rate of interest he is paying under this system—a 
system which has been almost as great a curse to 
the South since Appomattox as slavery was before 
then. 

The “time price” system is really a species of 
gambling which has ruined thousands of farmers 
and also a very large proportion of merchants. 
Knowing that many a shiitless and irresponsible 
tenant would not pay him, the merchant has felt 
justified in charging high time prices, whereupon 
numerous customers have deliberately set out to 
avoid paying their debts at all. Moreover, those 
farmers who have paid have usually eked out a 
hare existence because they never got far enough 
ahead to get enough horse-power or machinery to 
enable them to do really profitable and successful 
farming. “The destruction of the poor is their pov- 
erty,” and the victim of time prices too often re- 
mained.a one-horse farmer because he never got far 





The Progressive Farmer 
enough ahead to buy an extra horse—and because 
he did not have an extra horse, could not get ahead. 
And because he was a one-horse farmer he could 
never become a really profitable customer or the 
merchant for amy goods except the cheapest sort of 
“supplies.” 


It will be a long step forward for our farmers and 
our best class of merchants when the South can at 
last free itself from the “time price” curse. Codper 
ative marketing as it develops will no doubt help 
greatly-in getting our people on a cash basis, and 
the new system of “Intermediate Credit Banks” just 
set up by the United States government, should also 
help materially. Meanwhile we also need to preach 
a crusade of economy that will make a man willing 
to live hard and dress poorly until he can get far 
enough ahead to get on a cash basis. 


The present time-price system is not only a curse 
to agriculture but also hinders the highest and best 
commercial development in the South. 


Benutily Home Grounds With Foliage 
Plants 


O HOME is what it should be without shrub- 
Nes planted next to the foundation in front 

and part of the way around the side of the 
house. In other words, the angle created by the 
steps and the foundation of the building should have 
something planted in it to break the sharpness. 
Shrubbery, of course, is the proper thing with which 
to do this. While those who haven't shrubbery can- 
not plant it now, they can make use of some of the 
annual plants to produce the desired effect for this 
summer. 


For this purpose cannas, coleus and salvia will be 
found to fill the need in most sections of the South. 
Make three rows of the plantings, planting the 
highest growing ones, which will be the cannas, 
back next to the foundation of the building. Don’t 
plant too close because they will not grow well if 
you do. Set the cannas six to ten inches from the 
foundation and a foot to a foot and a hali apart. 

Then about six to ten inches in front of the can- 
nas set a row of coleuses. The Firebrand, a variety 
with red foliage, is very beautiful. 

About six to ten inches in front of the coleuses set 
a row of salvia. By making the ground quite rich 
and keeping these plants well watered and pushing 
them along, by midsummer one can produce a very 
pretty effect. It is true, they will not entirely take 
the place of shrubbery, but it is far better than hav- 
ing the space blank. 

The salvia and coleus plants, as well as the can- 
nas, can be bought from local greenhouses, seeds- 
men, etc., if they are not already on hand. Coleus 
and salvia can be grown from seed, but it is rather 
late in the season to start this way now and it will 
probably be found advisable to purchase the plants 
from local greenhouses or seedsmen. 

Certainly those whose homes are not fortunate 
enough to have shrubbery planted in front and part 
of the way around the side should, by all means, go 
ahead and plant the cannas, coleus and salvia as 
outlined above. If the cannas are not available, a 
fairly good effect can be secured by using the coleus 
and salvia, planting the coleus back next to the wall 
and the salvia immediately in front. 





been 


T LAST steps have taken to combat the 
propaganda waged against meat as a food. The 
National Livestock and Meat Board has opened oi- 
fices at 1665 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, from which 
point they will begin an intensive, nation-wide cam- 
paign of education to give the American public the 
truth about the food value of meat. Patent medicine 
manufacturers and quack doctors have slandered 
meat products long enough and we are glad that 
steps have been taken to restore meat products to 
their rightful place in the human diet. 


HE most important crop of weeds and brush 

which does so much to smother our pastures is 
the first crop. Too often even those who mow 
their pastures occasionally, wait too long be- 
fore they do it. Hi the first crop of weeds that 
comes in the spring and early summer is destroyed 
before the annual weeds make seed, the crop next 
spring will be smaller. If it were necessary to con- 
tinue mowing the pastures three or four times every 
year it might not pay, but if the early crop of weeds 
is mowed before making seed and then the midsum- 
mer and fall crops mowed for one or two years, the 
work necessary to keep down the weeds thereafter 
will be much less and after a few years little or no 
such work will be deta 
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An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


Though it is five years next November since the 
World War ended, peace has not yet been 
worked out. 

The feeling between France and Germany is bit- 

terer than it was ye day the ar- 
mistice was signed. 

Between France and England 
war-time affection has turned to 
peace-time enmity. 

When the World War ended, 
too, everybody supposed that 
“the terrible Turk” with the 
; blood of Armenia on his filthy 

“ hands, had been put into his 
CLARENCE FOS place—but now he is practically 
dictating terms to Europe. And if Turkish peace 
terms are rejected, the Turks may stir up trouble 
throughout the Mohammedan world, especially in 
India. 

Even the plan worked out at the Washington Con- 
ference called by President Harding for having Eng- 
land, America, France, Italy, and Japan limit their 
naval expenditures, is almost a failure, France hav- 
ing never yet ratified the program. 


The World Court: A Step Toward Peace 


Ts situation, it seems to us, proves conclu- 


TT international situation improves but slowly. 





sively that we must get absolutely away from 

the old plan of having nations wrestle with 
their own disputes until they drift into war. It also 
proves that mere occasional “conferences” or arbi- 
tration arrangements will not meet the situation. 
We needa real and permanent Parliament of 
Nations for the preservation of peace—some tribu- 
nal with power to enforce its decrees. 


The Progressive Farmer favored accepting the 
League of Nations as formulated by the Paris Peace 
Conference not because we thought it perfect but 
because we thought it the greatest single step ever 
proposed in the direction of the ideal. We did not 
approve Mr. Wilson’s action in preferring the de- 
feat of the Treaty to adoption with the Senate 
amendments. That action of his we still regard as 
the greatest mistake of his career. 

Being a consistent believer in any and all forms 
of practicable codperation among nations for the 
preservation of world peace, we are naturally ready 
to support President Harding in his fight to have the 
United States become a member of the World Court 
established under the authority of the-League of 
Nations—an international supreme court for the 
judicial settlement of such problems as the nations 
agree to submit to it. This does not go so far as we 
believe we ought to go in international codperation, 
but it is good as far as it goes. How anyone can 
seriously object to our going this far is beyond our 
comprehension. If a Supreme Court of the United 
States is a good thing to settle disputes between our 
states, why is not a World Court a good thing to 
settle disputes between nations? There are going 
to be such disputes and as long as they are settled 
by war, the United States is in danger of being 
drawn into the fighting. A policy of isolation 
is impracticable. Twice already in twenty-five 
years we have had wars with European nations. 
President McKinley in 1898 said it was necessary 
for us to fight Spain. President Wilson in 1917 
said it was necessary for us to fight Germany—and 
ex-President Roosevelt said we should have “gone 
in” in 1915. There will be other emergencies—and 
there will be other wars unless we take steps to 
prevent them. 


No matter which party or what President gets 
the credit, we are anxious to support any plan 
which promises to help save your boy and mine 
from being butchered in a preventable war. And 
while we don’t believe the World Court goes far 
enough (we believe with Roosevelt that it will be 
necessary in the long run to have a court with 
power enough to enforce its decrees), we believe 
everybody should hold up the hands of President 
Harding in the fight he is making. Half a loaf is 
better than no bread. 


Who Will Be the Nominees in 1924? 


QUESTIONABLY President Harding by com- 
| ing out for the World Court has strengthened 

his chances for renomination in 1924. He has 
made some enemies but he has made_more friends. 
And what is more to the point, he has convinced the 
country (1) that he has at last worked out some- 
thing definite in the way of a foreign policy and (2) 
that he is willing to take a stand for some things 





By CLARENCE POE 


without first getting the approval of the Senate 
bosses. 


LaFollette is against the World Court and will be 
a candidate against Harding in the Republican pri- 
maries, but no one expects him to succeed. Borah 
would be a far stronger candidate—in fact, would 
probably excite more enthusiasm than any other 
man the Republicans could name. Gifford Pinchot, 
the fighting progressive, now Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, and ex-Governor Lowden of Illinois, who 
made a superb record for efficiency and economy in 
government, are two other men much discussed as 
possibilities in case President Harding should not be 
renominated. 


For the Democratic nomination, McAdoo, Under- 
wood, Ford, and Ralston are most talked of, with 
McAdoo having both the strongest support and the 
most determined opposition. C. W. Gilbert, the 
careful and well informed Washington correspon- 
dent of the Philadelphia Ledger, says that Ralston 
seems to be most desired and McAdoo least wanted 
by the Northern Democratic bosses whom he names 
—Murphy, the boss of New York; Hague, the boss 
of New Jersey; Moore, the boss of Ohio; Taggart, 
the boss of Indiana; Brennan, the boss of Illinois; 
and Connolly, the boss of Michigan. Mr. Gilbert 
says of these men :— 


“They will among themselves have a large 
block of delegates and operating with Under- 
wood in the South, they will probably be able 
to control the converttion, at least against Mc- 
Adoo. On the other hand, Underwood is ac- 
ceptable to them. He is an organization man. 
He is also wet, but not too wet, not wet enough 
to alienate votes. He is moreover a conserva- 
tive, agreeable to the conservative North and 
East. It is not, however, likely that the bosses 
intend to use him further than to kill off Mc- 
Adoo. In reserve the bosses have Taggart’s 
man, Governor Ralston of Indiana. And after 
Underwood, McAdoo, Ford, and others have 
shown that they cannot be nominated, it would 
not be surprising to see the bosses turn to Ral- 
ston. Ralston is a conservative and an organiza- 
tion man, a rather colorless figure, the sort that 
we may expect to see named for the presidency 
by both parties.” 








POEMS OF INSPIRATION: “WORK: A SONG 
OF TRIUMPH” 


OIV that we have come to the season of the most 

strenuous farm work, it is a fitting time to re- 

print Angela Morgan’s ringing poem, “Work: 
A Song of Triumph.” The farm boy who is looking 
for poems to memorize will do well to include this in 
his collection: — 


Work! 

Thank God for the might of it, 

The ardor, the urge, the delight of it 

Work that springs from the heart's desire. 
Setting the brain and the soul on fire 

Oh, what is so good as the heat of t, 

And what is so glad as the beat of it, 

And what is so kind as the stern command, 
Challenging brain and heart and hand? 


Work! 

Thank God for the pride of it, 

For the beautiful, conquering tide of it, 
Sweeping the life in its furious flood, 
Thrilling the arteries, cleansing the blood, 
Mastering stupor and dull despair, 
Moving the dreamer to do and dare. 

Oh, what is so good as the urge of it, 
And what is so glad as the surge of it, 
And what is so strong as the summons deep, 
Rousing the torpid soul from sleep? 


Work! 

Thank God for the pace of it, 

For the terrible, keen, swift race of it; 
Fiery steeds in full control, 

Nostrils a-quiver to greet the goal. 
Work, the Power that drives behind, 
Guiding the purposes, taming the mind, 
Holding the runaway wishes back, 
Reining the will to one steady track, 
Speeding the energies faster, faster, 
Trumphing over disaster. 

Oh, what is so good as the pain of it, 
And what is so great as the gain of it? 
And what is so kind as the cruel goad, 
Forcing us on through the rugged road? 


Work! 

Thank God for the swing of it, 

For the clamoring, hammering ring of it, 

Passion of labor daily hurled 

On the mighty anvils of the world. 

Oh, what is so fierce as the flame of it? 

And what is so huge as the aim of it? 

Thundering on through dearth and doubt, 

Calling the plan of the Maker out. 

Work, the Titan; Work, the friend, 

Shaping the earth to a glorious end: 

Draining the swamps and blasting the hills, 

Doing whatever the Spirit wills— 

Rending a continent apart, 

To answer the dream of the Master heart. 

Thank God for the world where none may shirk— 

Thank God for the splendor of work! 
; —Angela Morgan. 


The South’s Rapid Growth 


N THE Fortnightly Review, a famous English 
| verosicas Mr. Harold Spender describes a 5,000- 

mile journey through the United States. It is 
interesting to see what he says about the South :— 


“Our visit to the South was an eye-opener to 
all of us.. We had thought of the South as still 
behind the North—as a sort of backwater. We 
found a resurrection. We penetrated Georgia 
and crossed Alabama. We were royally enter- 
tained at Chattanooga and Atlanta—two won- 
derful cities, beautifully situated in a glorious 
climate, now marching forward with a strong 
and confident stride. We carried away an im- 
pression of a country at last wholly recovered— 
not only emerged from the grave of the Civil 
War, but restored to a full, breathing existence. 
The South is moving into the future. It has 
caught the courage and self-confidence of the 
North.” 


What Mr. Spender says is emphatically true. 
Twenty years ago the eloquent Senator Carmack 
of Tennessee would begin a famous peroration by 
saying, “The South is a land that has known sor- 
rows; it is a land that has broken the ashen crust 
and moistened it with tears; a land scarred and 
riven by the plowshare of war and billowed with 
the graves of her dead.” But nowadays nobody 
hears that melancholy note anywhere from Texas 
to Virginia. The South of today looks with abso- 
lute confidence to her future. Her prosperity is as- 
sured. Her children are being educated. “The illit- 
eracy of the South” before many years will be a for- 
gotten phrase. The cotton mills of New England 
are moving South. Other manufactures are devel- 
oping all over Dixie. With the growth of cities and 
manufactures, better markets for all farm products 
will be developed. Millions are being spent for 
roads. Handsome new high school buildings are 
found in almost every important community and 
our colleges are overflowing with students. 


In this great development of our section, it is now 
up to our farmers to take their proper place.. Low 
priced cotton, undernourished and underclad farm 
workers, cabins and shanties for farm renters, farm 
children kept out of school to chop and pick cotton 
—all these things should be put behind us. If 
enough Negroes go North to cut doWn cotton pro- 
duction, this emigration will help boost cotton 
prices. Compulsory education of both races will 
also help. As we have often said, the South in the 
past has kept its children out of school to work cot- 
ton when by sending them to school and making 
less cotton we would have gotten higher prices for 
cotton and educated our children to boot. 


The South is on the eve of a great development, 
and Southern agriculture with it. 


A Book to Get This Week 


TT ivst author and Dickens were, we might say, 





rival authors; two of the greatest novelists 

the world has produced living in England at the 

same time. What Thackery wrote of David Copper- 
field is therefore doubly interesting :— 

“Have you read ‘David Copperfield, by the 
way? How beautiful it is—how charmingly 
fresh and simple! In those admirable touches 

of tender humor—and I should call humor a 
mixture of love and wit—who can equal this 
great genius?” 


If there is any Progressive Farmer reader who has 
never read this world-famous book, we hope he will 
make up his mind to do so before the summer ends. 


Favorite Bible Verses 


OR what shall it profit a man, if he shall gain 
Fes whole world, and lose his own soul ?—Mark 
8 :36. 





One thing have I desired of the Lord, that will I 
seek after; that I may dwell in the house of the 
Lord all the days of my life, to behold the beauty 
of the Lord, and to inquire in His temple.—Psalms. 
27 :4. 





A Thought for the Week 


UMAN children need two parents: they need a 
H permanent home: they need a-spiritual mar- 

riage, a real harmony between their parents. 
as well as a physical one. A child is not provide 
for when you have given it a home and food and 
clothing, since it is a spirit as well as a body—a soul 
and a spirit, a béing craving for love, and needing 
to live in an atmosphere of love—M. Reyden in 
Time and Tide. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Provide Cheap Crops for the Hogs 


Succulent Feeds, Protein Feeds, and Starch Feeds Are All Necessary 


Plant Fall Grazing Crops for Hogs Now 


HE permanent pasture is necessary for eco- 
I nomical hog raising; not because it generally 
furnishes the best grazing, but because it 
furnishes green feed all the grazing season—April 
to November. In fact, the permanent pasture is 
generally less desirable for graz- 
ing hogs than special crops pro- 
duced especially for hog grazing, 
like rape, fall-sowed grains and 
clovers, alfalfa, red clover, soy 
beans, peanuts, velvet beans, 
cowpeas, sweet clover and other 
legumes, These special crops are 
generally better than the perma- 
nent pasture, because they furn- 
ish richer feed and more of it. 





TAIT BUTLER 
The permanent pasture is valuable because it al- 
ways furnishes some green feed during the entire 
grazing season, and some green feed is better than 
none, even though it be not the best that might be 


furnished. It is sometimes difficult to have the 
best grazing crops for hogs ready for them to 
graze, at all times; therefore, the permanent pas- 
ture must be fallen‘back upon at those times. But 
better grazing for hogs than is usually furnished 
by the permanent pastures can be supplied at near- 
ly all times if some study and care is given the prob- 
lem. The legumes and certain other crops are richer 
in protein and mineral matter and are better for 
hogs. The hog has a small stomach not well suited 
to the digestion of large quantities of 


By TAIT BUTLER 


fish meal must be purchased; and (3) that they 
need a feed rich in starches and sugars—carbohy- 
drates—like corn, sorghum grain, or sweet potatoes. 


One of each of these, juicy feed, protein feed, and 
carbohydrate feed, is necessary; but one of each will 
suffice. Sweet potatoes, the permanent pastures, 
or the green stuff in the corn, soy bean, peanut or 
other fields to be grazed will furnish the succulent 
or juicy feeds. Soy beans, peanuts, velvet beans or 
cowpeas will furnish the-rich protein feed. Corn or 
sorghum grains, or one of these and sweet potatoes 
will furnish the feed rich in carbohydrates. 


It will require some planning and may require 
some fencing, temporary or permanent, to provide 
these feeds; but if hogs are to be raised economic- 
ally such a system must be adopted. Now is the 
time to plant these crops and one-half more acreage 
than thought really necessary should be provided. 


Corn, Shorts and Tankage For Brood 
Sows 


READER wishes to “feed corn, wheat shorts 
A and tankage to brood sows suckling pigs,” and 

wants to know “the proportions in which they 
should be fed?” 


Brood sows ought to have green feed and in the 
absence of that they should have access to a rack 


on oat and vetch pasture. This crop was sowed last 
October and November at the rate of two bushels 
of oats and twenty pounds of vetch per acre. We 
have had good grazing since the first of February. 
The“crop will be grazed off in plenty of time to 
plant other crops which will come along for fall 
grazing. A number of crops might be considered in 
this connection, and should be planted within the 
next sixty days. 

For the sandy section of the South, peanuts al- 
ways come in for consideration. They have been 
high in price this year, and very few of them have 
been fed to hogs with a profit. Under average con- 
ditions, however, peanuts should be profitable to 
grow as a hog feed. If they are grazed in the field, 
the cost of harvesting will be saved, and the land 
will be improved in fertility. More pork can be 
produced from 100 pounds of peanuts than from a 
like amount of any other one feed known. 


Spanish peanuts are quicker growing than the 
runner, and will furnish early grazing before the 
main fattening crops mature. They may also ‘be 
planted after such crops as oats, rye, etc., and will 
come along for late grazing. They remain in the 
ground without spoiling only a short time, however. 
Particularly is this true if the weather is damp and 


rainy. Runner peanuts are more adapted to a long 
grazing season, but require a longer growing 
period. 


Cowpeas is another crop that does well on the 
light, sandy lands, and makes an excellent feed for 
hogs. Soy beans are adapted to the 





low grade roughages, but requires 
richer or more concentrated feeds. In 
short, some grains or concentrates are 
necessary, to the most economical use 
of grazing crops. But on the other 
hand, it must not be forgotten that 
green or succulent feeds, or feeds har- 
vested by the hogs, are also necessary 
to the most economical production of 
pork. 

These being the well established 
facts the man who produces pork 
cheaply or economically must provide 
the best possible grazing crops or crops 
which furnish suitable feed for hogs 
and which the hogs are made to har- 
vest for themselves. Early spring 
grazing crops must be fall seeded and 
midsummer grazing must be supplied 
By such crops as alfalfa, red clover, 
sweet clover and the permanent pas- 
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heavier lands of the South, and are 
rapidly taking a prominent place among 
the crops grown for grazing purposes. 

Either peanuts, cowpeas, or soy 
beans may be planted with corn—in 
the same row, or in alternate rows— 
and the entire crop hogged down. Corn 
being high in carbohydrates goes well 
with the other crops which contain a 
high percentage of protein. 


Sweet potatoes make large yields, 
and are an excellent grazing crop for 
hogs, particularly on light sandy soils. 
Sweet potatoes give best results when 
fed in connection with other feeds. Un- 
like most of the other feeds mentioned, 
they have a tendency to produce hard 
pork. 

Mineral matter is very important for 
the young growing hog. He cannot 
make the proper development in mus- 








tures. It is now too late to supply 
these for this season. ‘Now is the time 
to plan and plant these’crops. No one 
who wishes to produce pork economi- 
cally should neglect these fall grazing crops. 


There are large numbers of these crops, but to 
suggest them all is confusing and to attempt to 
grow them all is unwise. There are others, but sup- 
pose we name just four or five of the best of them 
for the average farmer. First, corn or some sub- 
étitute like the grain sorghums especially adapted to 
the drier sections of the West. Then we have pea- 
nuts, soy beans and sweet potatoes. These alone 
will do very well. Or corn or grain sorghum and 
soy beans and sweet potatoes will do. These are 
the best feeds for fattening and growing the 
hogs this fall, taking the South as a whole. Where 
corn is uncertain and the grain sorghums are more 
certain or desirable they may be used. It probably 
pays to harvest corn or the sorghum grain so that 
its use can be restricted. Cheaper pork is usually 
made when soy beans, peanuts, and sweet potatoes 
are used more largely and corn limited to from one- 


quarter to one-half the ration, because corn is us- « 


ually more expensive. 

Soy beans are adapted to nearly all sections, but 
where they do not do well, some other legume furn- 
ishing considerable grain, nuts, or fruit should be 
found and substituted. In some cases peanuts will 
take their place, in other places velvet beans or cow- 
peas or both may be used. 

Again, if corn or the grain sorghums cannot be 
grown in sufficient quantity, and sweet potatoes can 
be cheaply grown, they will take the place of some 
of the corn and at the same time furnish juicy or 
succulent feed. For instance, with soy beans and 
sweet potatoes the corn can be reduced to the small- 
est quantity. Probably it will pay to feed a little 
corn, say one-quarter the feed given, but hogs will 
do well on soy beans or peanuts and sweet potatoes. 

The points to be remembered are (1) that the 
hogs need succulent, juicy or green feed; (2) that 
they need a rich protein grain feed like soy beans, 
peanuts, velvet beans or cowpeas; or tankage or 





PROLIFIC SOWS OF GOOD TYPE BRING PROFIT 


This is Glenwild Rose, senior and grand champion sow at the Southern Berkshire 
Congress, Southeastern Fair, Virginia State Fair, and South Carolina State Fair. 


of leafy legume hay. They should also be kept 
freely supplied with mineral matter to which they 
can go and eat at will. As a mineral mixture we 
suggest 10 parts of charcoal, 10 parts of acid phos- 
phate or wood ashes, 1 part of pulverized copperas 
and 2 parts of salt, all well mixed. It is sufficient 
to break the charcoal into small lumps. We suggest 
the following proportions for the grain feed: Corn 
12 parts, wheat shorts 5 parts and tankage 1 part 
by weight. If the corn is fed on the ear or shelled 
the shorts and tankage can be mixed and fed as a 
thick slop. 





Economical Hog Production 


HE hog fits well into a general system of 
farming, and practically every farm in the 
South should carry at least two or three good 


brood sows to produce meat for the family and fur- 
nish a surplus to be sold on the market. 


Our experience in handling the herd of hogs on 
the Experiment Station Farm has demonstrated 
that there is a wide difference in the ability of sows 
to farrow and raise large litters of pigs. We have 
one sow, for instance, that has raised only one pig 
out of two litters faftrowed. We have two other 


sows that have raised sixteen pigs each from two 


litters farrowed. The first sow is practically worth- 
less, but the last two return us a good profit each 
year. The factor for producing large litters is in- 
herited, and brood sow selections should be made 
from animals out of large litters. 


Cheap feed is essential in economic hog produc- 
tion, and for this reason plenty of pasture and for- 
age crops should be provided for the hogs. If most 
of the feed must be bought and fed in the dry lot, 
there is very little room for profit in hog production 
in the South. The feed bill can be reduced 100 per 
cent if provision is made for grazing crops. 

On the station farm at this time we have our hogs 





cle and bone, neither can he utilize his 
feed to the best advantage for laying 
on fat, unless he is supplied with 
plenty of calcium, phosphorus, and other mineral 
elements. 

In an experiment which has just closed at the ex- 
periment station farm, two lots of hogs each were 
fed the same ration—corn two parts and peanut 
meal one part, mixed and placed in a self-feeder. 
The hogs were allowed to eat at will. In addition to 
the corn and peanut meal, Lot 1 had a mineral 
mixture of charcoal, lime and salt, equal parts by 
weight, before them all the time. Lot 1 getting 
mineral in addition to their regular feed, made an 
average daily gain of .92 of a pound, and required 
407 pounds of feed for 100 pounds of gain. Lot 2, 
getting no mineral, made a daily gain of only .46 of 
a pound, and required 571 pounds of feed for each 
100 pounds gain. Charging feed at current prices, it 
cost $7.90 to put 100 pounds gain on the hog receiv- 
ing the mineral mixture, and $11.08 to put 100 
pounds gain on the hog that did not have mineral. 
In other words, the mineral mixture, which was 
very inexpensive, saved $3.18 for each 100 pounds 
gain made by the hogs. The feeding period was 
106 days.—J. C. Grimes, Alabama Experiment Sta- 
tion. 


Milk Is Necessary for Growing Children 
T HE first need for the dairy cow in the South is 





to supply milk for the growing generation. 
This is the greatest farm problem now awaiting 
solution by Southern farmers, It is important to feed 
our livestock economically, but it is infinitely more 
important to feed our folks right. Instead of less 
than a pint of milk per day, per head, such as we now 
produce, we should consume at least a quart per head. 
Dairying will have to be doubled or trebled before 
it will be possible to feed the people of the South the 
least amount of milk necessary. 
To do this, we can well afford to grow the right 
kind of feeds and give some thought to the feeding 
and care of the dairy cow. 
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With the County Agents | 


In Southwest Georgia 

IBB Comnty.—A few tests 

grass in the county have assisted 
County Agent W. C. Middiebrooks in 
getting five more dairymen to put- out 
from one-half to two acres per farm. 
Six new pastures have been seeded this 
spring to carpet grass, Dallis grass, and 
lespedeza. . 

Ben Hili County—Two additional 
cream shippers, three remodeled dairy 
barns, two purchases of new cream sep- 
arators, one registered Jersey bull calf 
bought by a farmer from A. and M. 
School at Tifton, and orders placed for 
two more, and grass seed distributed for 
seeding 50 additional acres over iast 
month’s seeding to permanent pasture, 
are things County Agent C. T. Owens 
brought to pass in the interest of dairy- 
ing. One of his philanthropic citizens 
has set aside $100 to purchase sittings of 
purebred eggs to give to poultry club 
members who will return one pullet this 
fall for each setting. He secured 75 new 
poultry club members in March. 

Butts County—County Agent H. G. 
Wiley has worked up interest of six 
men to the point of getting them to pur- 
chase three good bulls on the cooper- 





of Napier 


ative plan. Two newly added members’ 


to Butts County Dairy Association now 
makes the list total 30 active dairymen. 
He gave four culling demonstrations of 
poultry, The flocks showed 15 per cent 
boarders. Out of a flock of 47 in one 
instance, 24 were found to be poor pro- 
ducers. The other 23 are laying 18 to 21 
eggs daily. 

Calhoun County.—Through the efforts 
of A. E. Gibson, county agent, seven 
purebred cows and two purebred bulls 
were placed in the county in March. 
Three additional permanent pastures of 
35 acres have been seeded also. Plans 
have been perfected for forming a coun- 
ty poultry association which will install 
an incubator of 10,000-egg capacity. 

Crisp County—IiIn codperation with F. 
W. Fitch, County Agent Culpepper plans 
to form a bull club block to cover the 
entire county. A nice car of milkers has 
been shipped in from Tennessee. Mr. 
Culpepper assisted in selecting sites and 
gave a seeding demonstration in getting 
250 acres of additional permanent pas- 
tures seeded. The combination for seed- 
ing was made up of Dallis grass, carpet 
grass, and lespedeza. 

Coiquitt County.—Three local banks 
jointly signed a full page advertisement 
in the local paper urging farmers to be- 
gin milking cows and to sell sour cream. 
R. A. Stratford, county agent, has been 
campaigning for this type of farm pro- 
duction for three years. By use of mov- 
ing pictures, 1,500 were reached and 
talked to on the importance of dairying 
and hog-raising. Stratford assisted eight 
men in caiculating and mixing balanced 
rations for their cows. Aid was given 
to four men in getting permanent pas- 
tures seeded. 

Mitchell County.—Club members and 
farmers are feeding out and preparing 
to have 2,000 hogs ready for cooperative 
sale on first Tuesday in June. D. K. 
Young, county agent, took up the work 
on March 15. In coéperation with the 
business men of the county and the 
farmers, a comprehensive farm program 
stressing the cow, the sow, and the hen, 
has been formed. 

Miller County—In the monthly sale 
two cars of hogs fed on tankage and 
corn were sold for $1,765. R. E. Davis, 
county agent, has 25 boys feeding hogs 
in a feeding test. These hogs will be 
sold the second Tuesday in May. 

Lamar County.—County Agent C. G. 
Neal fostered and held a poultry 
sale with 9,000- pounds being offered, 
which brought to the producers $1,670. 
Plans for perfecting a county poultry 
association are under way. 

Seminole County. — G. Darbyshire, 
county agent, has formed two bull clubs 
in two communities. Registered Jersey 
bulls of serviceable age have been se- 
cured. J. G. OLIVER. 
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M-F Sickle has in- 
stantly renewable blades, 
rigidly wedge-locked in 
place until you, yourself, 


Blades easily removed by 
a turn of the wrist, right in 


New York, 





Now is the Time to Make 
Sure You Can Get Your 





Don’t go through another mowing season with a 
riveted-up knife, that wastes your time when 
you're in a hurry. You can’t afford to stop mow- 
ing and rivet in new sections every time you hap- 
pen to hit a stone. Not now when you can use 


“The Safety Razor 
of the Fields” 


and change blades without even taking the knife 
out of the mower. 


The A-M-F Sickle is the most wonderful improve- 
ment in mowing equipment in 20 years. Think 
of being able to change b/ades in half a minute. 
Take out a damaged one right away, instead of 
letting it set up a drag on the machine. Put in 
new sharp ones—a full set if you need them—and 
save the grinding for a rainy day. You just can’t 
afford to keep on in the old way. 


The factory is shipping carload after carload, day 
after day—everyone wants the A-M-F Sickle, and 
wants to buy now to make sure. 


Made for Every Make of Mower 


The A-M-F Sickle is made for every make 
of mowing machine, and in all lengths. - 
Dealers everywhere are ready todeliver 74 


T built | Sih Had you yours, right out of stock, if you rps 
—rust proofed by the pat- buy early. 7 Pal P 
e 
ented Intraloy Process. Guaranteed LOR ‘ 
against breakage oe % a 
“¢g -e . 
Ask Your Dealer—or Clip the Coupon ° sp : 
46 w 
American Machin oundryCo. 43°" 
eos 
achine & F a tae 
511 Fifth Avenue s Ay al ~ 


N. Y. Pils 



































DELOACH SAW MILLS 


SAW MILLS FOR TRACTORS, 
SHINGLE MIS, 
WATER WHEEIS, CORN MII. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


A. A. DeLOACH CO., 

















weevil destroyers and sprays. 


It is imported from Cuba and guaranteed 
pure. Goes twice as far as ordinary molasses. Mix it with calcium 
arsenate and raise more cotton. Prompt shipment. Car lots a specialty. 


Write for free information and formula. 


Mobile Importing & Trading Co., Dept. N, Mobile, Ala. 


Save moncy by mixing your own boll 


Use Mitco Brand Molasses. 























DVERTISED PRODUCTS have a good reputation 
, Br quality. They cost no more, often less, than 
the non-advertised stuff which may or may not be 


good. Better be safe than'sorry. Buy advertised products 

























































have it. 

A fast, clean worker, smooth and steady 
running, economical in power, the old reliable 
Russell never had a real rival for getting out 
all the grain. 


For Instance— 
It’s the only thresher with big easy-run- 


ming 15-bar cylinder that works tooth-and- 
nail with the high finger Grate and angle-iron 






It’s Only the Grain You Save 
that Counts 


Det risk short-changing yourself with 
an ordinary thresher, when it comes to 
getting your pay for the season’s long, hard 
field werk. Insist on the Genuine Russell— 
known to be the World’s Best—and make 
sure of getting all your grain. 

Tested side by side in competition with 
other makes, the Russell has proved its superi- 
ority hundreds of times—ask any expert 


or write us for the proof; we 


combination that gets practic- 


ally all the grain right there. 

It’s the on/y thresher with spiral distribu- 
ting Beater that positively spreads the straw 
evenly over entire width of rack and enables 
the fingers and pickers to get out the very 
last kernels. 

As a matter of course, the Russell is oiled 
and adjusted everywhere from the outside; 
has Timken bearings, heavy shafting, wide 
belts—and many other exclusive features © 
found best during our long experience of 81 
years in making the World’s Best Threshers. 
Let us send you free catalog. 


THE RUSSELL & COMPANY 
Cha’ a 


ttanoog 
Stuttgart, Ark., and Crowley, La. 






















Put up fruits, vegetables, meats, 
syrups, etc. for your family — 
and for your neighbors. Add 
$100 to $500 to your Savings 
Account every season. 
Our big book on canning tells you 
how. A free copy witheach SEALER. 
VIRGINIA CANS are cheaper than 
lass jars—no breakage, no solder. 
y to pack, handle and store. By 
using our Virginia Home Can Sealer 
u can from 800 to 1000 cans a day. 
irginia is a can saver. 
It seals, opens, re-flanges and re-seals 
any size can—without solder or acid. 
Virginia Cans come in all sizes and 
oo for all purposes. Send for price 
list today. Quick action means money 
to you—don’t delay—write NOW. 
VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 
Box 577 E Roanoke, Va. 





Always_say, “‘I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
ra Parmer,”” when you write one of our ver - 
lisers. GQken we guagamlen you & square 
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I HAVE had a good deal of experience 
in saving crimson clover seed and 
what I am going to write is not guess 
work, but ways I have tested out, and 
I have perfected a method that any 
farmer can use. One man with two 
horses can strip and save at least five 
acres of clover seed a day, if he will 
work, 


You must first get your clover in 
shape to strip. To do this, graze your 
clover close until the clover blooms start 
showing in the field. Then take all your 
stock off of your clover so it can start 
making seed heads. Our clover fields 
now are one solid sheet of crimson, 
about one foot high, and the blooms 
look like they are packed on each other 
they are so thick. But if this clover had 
been left without being grazed close, the 
field would have had a ragged look, as 
a large per cent of the clover would 
have headed oh the ground, and most of 
the seed that the field could have been 
made to yield would have been lost. 


The harvest season with us comes 
about the first of June or the last of 
May. The best way to tell when the 
seed are ready to strip is when the whole 
field has a light brown gray look to it, 
and you can catch a seed head in your 
hand and it slips easily from the stem. 
A green head will not slip off the stem. 


Now as to the method of saving seed 
—stripping is the way, provided the 
stripper is made right. I have made 
several strippers and the machine I have 
now is nearly perfect in its work. I 
took an old cultivator (riding kind) and 
tore off all the undergear to it, leaving 
only the wheels and frame. I next took 
the axles out, and after flattening them 
out on the end that went into the culti- 
vator frame, I drilled two holes in them 
and bolted them on to a piece of 4 by 4 
inch white oak that was 8 feet long. I 
then bolted this on to the frame of my 
cultivator, making the cultivator frame 
from wheel to wheel 10 feet wide. My 
stripper, or comb, was swung under the 
frame by a piece of strap iron, (a piece 
of one-horse wagon tire is the very 
thing,) and four holes were drilled in it 
so the stripper could be raised or low- 
ered. The upper end was bent in the 
form of a hook to hook on the axle of 
the main frame. 


The comb or fingers are made of 1 by 
6 inches by 3 feet ash lumber well sea- 
soned. Use only ash or hickory, as they 
will take on a very high polish and the 
seed will slip on the fingers easily, and 
on back into receiving box in the rear. 
The fingers are 2%4 inches wide and the 
spaces between them 34 inch wide. These 
fingers should be planed and sandpaper- 
ed until they are perfectly smooth and 


the clover will then never worry you 
about clogging. 

The lever on the cultivator is used 
for raising the front end of the stripper 
for high seed heads, or lowering it for 
low seed heads, so as just to catch the 
stems about two inches below the head. 

EDWARD H. PEARSON. 

Autauga County, Ala. 





Cotton Association Re-elects 


- E. CONWELL, of Lavonia, was re- 

elected president of the Georgia Cot- 
ton Growers’ Association at its annual 
session in Atlanta. Other officers re- 
elected were W. A. Reeves, of La Grange, 
vice-president; W. T. McArthur, of Mc- 
Gregor, vice-president; Claude Eubanks, 
of Eastman, secretary; J. E. Conwell, W. 
A. Reeves, W. T. McArthur, A. M. Wil- 
kins, of Comer, and E. H. Blount, of 
Sylvania, members of the executive com- 
mittee. 

Directors elected to represent the 20 
districts of the state were J. L. Leslie, 
Rockmart; C. R. Ware, Lawrenceville; 
C. A. Addington, Lavonia; T. B. Thorn- 
ton, Hartwell; O. E. Pate, Elberton; J. 
P. Wise, Baldwin; A. M. Wilkins, 
Comer; R. L. Manley, Bethlehem; J. C. 
Turner, Jefferson; H. H. Milam, Car- 
tersville; A. T. Snead, Carrolton; W. A. 
Reeves, La Grange; P. C. Jeffords, Syl- 
vester; E. H. Blount, Sylvania; W. T. 
McArthur, McGregor; Claude Eubanks, 
Eastman; W. J. Oliver, Shellman; Fred 
W. Hodges, Statesboro; W. A. Shiver, 
Cairo and Ben Baker, Ellington. 

J. E. Conwell was elected a director to 
represent the state bureau of markets 
on the board and James A. Morton to 
represent the State College of Agricul- 
ture. J. J. Brown, state commissioner of 
agriculture, was granted the privilege of 
naming another director at a later date. 


According to Claude Eubanks, secre- 
tary of the state association, more than 
8,000 new members have been. acquired 
by the association since February 1, 
bringing its membership up to 22,000. 

The association plans to sign up more 


than 400,000 bales of cotton for the 1923 
crop. J. H. REED. 





OR the five years, 1910 to 1914 in- 

clusive, the average production of 
cotton was 14,259,200 bales and the ex- 
ports 8,682,849 bales, or a little less 
than 61 per cent. Since the close of 
the war or for the years 1918 to 1921, 
inclusive, the production has averaged 
about 11,125,000 bales and the exports 
for the three cotton years 1918-1919 to 
1920-1921, inclusive, have averaged 
6,000,000 bales, or about 54 per cent of 
the production. 








States Department of Agriculture 
farmers this month and next:— 


232—Okra: Its Culture and Uses. 

254—Cucumbers 

414—-Corn Cultivation. 

434—Home Production of Onion Seeds and 
Sets 

447—Bees 


710—Bridge Grafting 
808—How to Select Foods. 
828—Farm Reservoirs. 


831—The Red Spider on Cotton: How to 
Control. d 

842—Methods of Protection Against Light- 
ning 


872—The Bollworm or Corn Earworm 

Department Circular 25—Points for Egg 
uyers. 

Department Circular 36—Use of Poultry 
Club Products. 


is to put an X-mark opposite the names 


with an X-mark in the above list. Yours 








Bulletins That Will Help You—Order Now 


OLLOWING is a list of free Farmers’ Bulletins issued by the United 


more than four or five, we should say), 
to your Senator or Representative in Congress, or to the Secretary of Agrt- 


that will help progressive Southern 


903—Evaporation and Drying of Fruits. 

943—Hay making. 

946—Care and Repair of Plows and Har- 

rows. 
976--Cooling 
Farm. 
1036—Care and Repair of Grain Separators. 
1102—The Crow and Its Relation to Agri- 
culture. 

116i—-Dodder 

1211—Home Canning of Fruits and Vege- 

tables. 

Department Circular 219—-Phoma Rot of 
Tomatoes. 

Department Circular 238—United States 
Grades for Potatoes Recommended by 
the United States Departinent of Ag- 
riculture. 


, 


Milk and Cream on the 





In order to get such of the above bulletins as you wish, all you have to do 


of those bulletins you need most (not 
fill in the following blank, and mail 


culture, Washington, D. C. Write very plainly. . 
| 
Boat OMiCe..cccciscsrcccoccescsscoccess Serr PR eT ETT Te Te 
Dear Sir: In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive 
Farmer, I will thank you to send me the Farmers’ Bulletins I have checked 


very truly. 





The Progressive Farmer 


Stripping Clover Seed 


How One Farmer Handles His Crimson Clover 
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By @ L. Newman 


Arrange Now for Good Eating 
Next Winter 


HE spring is the time to begin 

making out your menu for dinners 

through next winter. In addition 
to meat, poultry products, milk, butter, 
meal and flour, all of which should be 
planned for now, 
there remain fruits 
and vegetables, both 
fresh and canned. 
Just as a reminder 
and to give a check 
list of vegetables 
that may be grown 
in the home garden 
and in patches 
about the home or 
in the field, we present a list for the 
whole family to select from. Every 
kind in this list may be had green or 
preserved in one or more ways for 
use next fall, winter, and spring. 

How many-of these 40 kinds will we 
plant this year in our gardens? Let 
the whole family decide. Here is the 
list : 








MR. NEWMAN 


Asparagus Cucumber Parsnip 
eans Endive Peas 
Beet Garlic Pepper 
Brussels sprouts Herbs Popcorn 
Cabbage Horseradish Potato 
Carrot Kale Pumpkin 
Celery Kohl-rab? Radish 
Chard Leek Rape 
Chinese cabbage Lettuce Rutabaga 
Collards Mustard Salsify 
Corn Okra Spinach 
Cowpea Onion Squash 
Cress Parsley Tomato 
Turnip 


How many of these 40 vegetables 
have you grown in your garden in the 
past? How many have you in your 
garden now? How many of them do 
you know when and how to plant? 
How many of them do you like? The 
list may be extended by adding peanuts 
and sorghum for syrup. 

Make out your list from a seeds- 
man’s catalog, order at once, make 
your garden arrangement plans, pre- 
pare the land, manure and fertilize. 
If you are in doubt about anything, 
write to your state extension service 
or to The Progressive Farmer. Either 
will be glad to help you. 


“Shape Up” Orchard Trees Now 


HE shape of a fruit tree together 

with its area for bearing fruit is de- 
termined both by the pruning of the 
tree when it is set and by the pruning 
of the growth made the first year it is 
in the orchard. 

Each tree has its separate individual- 
ity and with trees of last winter’s 
planting this individuality should be- 
gin to be modified, changed, and alter- 
ed by the simple process of removing 
misplaced, weak, and surplus growth 
and leaving only the growth necessary 
for a symmetrical and well balanced 
head. This is easily done while the 
new shoots are young. They may be 
rubbed off with the hand. The re- 
moval of these unnecessary branches 
will throw the growth that would have 
gone into them into the branches that 
are to remain and make them stronger 
and of better shape. Now is the time 
to examine each new tree and start it 
off right. While doing this look closely 
for insects and diseases and get rid of 
them before they dwarf, maim, or de- 
Stroy the tree 

This training and protecting applies 
alike to shade trees, shrubs, vines, and 
hedges as well as to orchard trees. 

UL TIV. \T E sabhens frequently and 

well, As the older plantings are cut, 
pull up the stumps and take them out of 
the garden, If worms are threatening, 
dust with calcium arsenate. Plant Early 
Summer, Succession, and Brunswick for 
late summer and early fall use. Top- 
dress cabbage with 200 pounds of nitrate 
of soda per acre when they are 4 to 6 
inches across and apply another 200 
pounds when the first heads begin to 
-orm, The winter crop is to be planted 
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Why not be well-dressed 
when CLOTHCRAFT costs so little? 




























Nothing illustrates so well the VALUE that is 
built into a CLOTHCRAFT “5130” Standard 
Serge Suit as the Drenching Test pictured here. 
A “5130” Serge, taken at random from the 
racks, is drenched in water (no thunderstorm 
ever did half so thorough a job!), removed, hung a : 
up to dry and pressed . . . without the slightest your town, and In nearly every 
change in color, shrinkage or loss of shape. 

Write for the new SERGE FOLDER showing 
samples, and telling of this astonishing test. 

THE JOSEPH & FEISS CO. 
2168 West 53rd Sereet Cleveland, Ohio For this reason: CLOTHCRAFT is worn by over 200,000 men 


ES; ' ' Ge Ag he ’ 
cz made in the largest single clothing plant in America, 


This Spring, it costs a man only $27 to be well-dressed. $27 is the 
price of a CLOTHCRAFT “5130” Standard Serge Suit . . . . the 
price from New York City to Los Angeles, in the Clothcraft Store in 
other town in the country. 

a $27 suit’. Ir 


is a Clothcraft Suit, priced at $27, which is altogether another story. 


Of course, you must not think of this ‘“5130”" as 


each season . 


buying the finest fabrics and findings in immense quantities at lower 





prices, using the most economical and scientific tailoring methods . 


and turning all the savings thus made into a lower retail price! 


That is why 
wear, !asting good looks, style, and quality of materials that make it 


at $27, this famous “5130” Serge gives you the long 
the wationa/ value of the season in men’s clothing. 


Offered in **5130° Blue, Gray or Brown Serge, at $27. 
Also, in Sport Models at $30. A heavier weight, “4130” 
De Luxe Se ree, at $33. 
mere CLOTHCRAIFT Clothes are priced from 325 to $40 


In fang fabrics—worsteds or cash- 


At the CLOTHCRAFT Store in Your Town 



















4 TIMES Around the World with ONE OILING 
100,000 Miles Without Stopping for Oil 


An inventor who could develop an automobile, a railroad car 
other conveyance on wheels which would perform such a feat would 
be considered a wonder. But such is the record of regular 
accomplishment by the Auto-oiled Aermotor during ss past 
eight years in pumping water. 

Did you ever stop to think how many revolutions the wheel 
of a windmill makes? If the wheel of an Agemotos should roll along the 


of the ground at the same speed that it makes when pum: water it w 
encircle the world in 90 days, or would go four times around ina year, It w 



















ACTORY DIRECT 





Te June or July. 








travel on an average 275 miles per day or about 30 | per hour we 

day. An automo which eeps up that pace day aft 

oiling at least once a week. Isn’t it marvelous, then, that a windoalll has_been 

made which will go 59 times as long as best automobile with one oiling? 

The Aute-olled Aermotor after 8 full years of service in every 

part of the world has proven its ability to oon, 9 and give the most reliable service 

with one oiling a year. The double Geena, end all moving parts, are entirely 
One et ee a ae eB fo Pa more ing windmill eatisfactson buy 

machinery ™. aves lasting w ‘action 
Auto-oiled emotor, the most efficient windmill indmill that bas made. 


rafsic; AERMOTOR CO. 23%... Minneapolis Oakland" 
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yaa | more than fifty hands 
in picking peanuts. 


Let the Benthall Pay for Itself 
Right On Your Farm! 


Saves The Vines 
The Benthall has no cylin- 
ders for vines to wrap. 









he doesn’t own one, it’s You pick whenever 
eosting mor withe you are 
oe ak ps » even if the vines 
machine. Every picker I are damp. It saves the 
xvi vines for hay which are 


worth about $12.50 per acre, 
or $250 if you plant as much 


Get 25c More Per Bushel ee 
Because the shells are unharmed, Requires Little 
the nuts often bring 25¢ more The Benthall — the wat gga t 
per bushel e “threshed” picker—handles @e crop as carefully 
iety. If s 800 t } Is, as human ge P- netead of requiring 


a big engin only have to hook it 
up 90 & ee oan ane past P. Also 
made for use with horse powe 


Write For My Pecado 


I want to place a Benthall 
Do It Now! on the farm of every 


The Peanuts Keep! grower of canuts. al I want ie the 
, opportunity o place in t growers’ 
Weevils can’t get in as long as the fahas the facts about peanut picking. Tt 


jen’t a question of “Can I afford to buy a 
Benthall? e question is “Can 4 
grower affor not to own one?” 

me now for my proposition. DO IT 


C. A. SHOOP, Secretary, 
Benthall Machine Co., 


Box 149, Suffolk, Va. 


He can pick at any Now! 
time—-sell early in the season or late 
—whichever pays best. This often 
means 50¢ more per bushel] or $400 


from an 800 bushel crop. 
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These publications are conceded to be the 
authoritative farm papers of their 
individual fhelds 


All Members of Audit Bureau of 
Circulation 
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Semi-monthly Crop Report 
for the Southeast 


ORN.—Florida corn has come to a 

good stand and is growing nicely. 
Very little planted in the Piedmont or 
Tennessee. 

Cotton.—Chopping is well advanced in 
Florida, with fields fairly clean. Chop- 
ping commencing in South Georgia and 
Alabama. Stands are good in Florida; 
fair in South Georgia, South Carolina 
and Alabama. Planting in the northern 
portion of the belt has been delayed on 
account of weather and labor shortage. 
Indications are for. a fair increase in 
acreage in Tennessee. 

Winter Wheat——Winter wheat is look- 


ing well in Tennessee. Making good 
growth im last ten days. 
Oats.—Harvesting is in progress in 


Florida with yields better than last year. 
Heading rapidly in balance of the terri- 
tory, with some improvement. Some 
complaint of rust in Georgia. 

Hay.—Early hay crops in Florida are 
making good growth. Condition of pas- 
ture spotted. Pastures improving mark- 
edly in other states. 

Tobacco.—Early field condition in 
Florida excellent. Experimental “sun 
wrapper” tobacco, Alachua County, Flor- 
ida. Georgia and South Carolina plant- 
ing well under way.~ South Georgia 
“bright” area most advanced on record. 
Harvest will start by May 20. Heavy 
increase in tobacco acreage, especially 
new territory, with several types being 
tried out. Tennessee supply of tobacco 
plants adequate. Very little set. Indi- 
cations substantiate increased acreage, es- 
pecially in East Tennessee. 

Trish Potatoes.—Hastings Florida 
movement is well under way. Commer- 
cial crop making fair progress in the 
commercial areas of Georgia and South 
Carolina. Planting for home use con- 
tinues to progress northward. 

Truck Crops—South Carolina straw- 
berries are moving in carlots. Georgia 
strawberries indicate heavy shipments in 
new areas. Tennessee strawberries and 
blackberries are promising good crops. 
Watermelons moving from South Flor- 
ida. Prospects good in the central area 
of that state. Cucumbers, cantaloupes and 
melons are coming to a stand in South 
Carolina and South Georgia. Condition 
of crops good except in local areas and 
Tennessee. 

Fruits —Georgia peach prospects have 
improved. Apples and cherries promise 
good crop in Tennessee. Peaches and 
pears in that State were considerably 
damaged by early freezes. Weather con- 
dition very favorable for citrus crops in 
Florida, especially limes, which will 
move earlier than usual. Satsuma or- 
anges in Alabama blooming, and in fair 
condition. Pecans generally good. 

Livestock.—Considerable improvement 
except hogs, where local outbreak of 
cholera is reported. Tennessee lambs are 
in fair condition. Few being shipped. 

Labor.—Continuous complaint of short- 
age of labor increasing from day to day. 
Carloads of Negroes are leaving. 

Summary.—Farm conditions somewhat 


Important Farm News Notes 


Den neat Cees 


improved, but season still late except m 
lower part of area.—Compiled by-V. €. 
Childs, from notes of statisticians im 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Tennessee, and Georgia. 


Co-operative Hog Sales Going 
Good 


MITCHELL County, Georgia, is hav- 
ing remarkable success with its hog 
sales. In a recent sale held at Camilla, 
683 hogs were sold codperatively, and 
more than $8,000 distributed among the 
farmers of the section. A price slightly 
above Moultrie quotations, and within 1 
cent a pound of the St. Louis market, 
was obtained for the lot, the successful 
bidder paying $7.50 per hundred. 

Among those who received checks were 
many school children, members of the 
county’s pig clubs. 

With the introduction of codperative 
hog sales, some remarkable changes have 
taken place on the farms around Camilla, 
and throughout Mitchell County in gen- 
eral. A considerable acreage is being de- 
voted to peanuts—a crop. which fits well 
in the hog program—and many new 
herds are being established. 

The first Tuesday in June farmers in 
Mitchell and Baker Counties expect to 
combine in a monster codperative hog 
sale, More than 2,000 hogs will be of- 
fered to the highest bidders at this sale. 

Not only are hog sales becoming more 
frequent, but poultry is now being raised 
in sufficient quantities to warrant concen- 
tration programs and shipment in carload 
lots. 

Like Turner County, Mitchell County 
is beginning to come into her own as a 
county where the cow, the sow and the 
hen bring profits to their owners. 

J. H. REED. 








Spray Rings Improve Farm 
Orchard Production 


| fiers plan of organization of codper- 
ative spray rings is kept as simple 
as possible. The men interested in spray- 
ing get together at one of the extension 
meetings and decide to try codperative 
spraying. Usually a written agreement 
covering the method of managing busi- 
ness matters and the ownership of 
equipment of the ring is prepared and 
signed. The kind of equipment, hand or 
power, is selected and the cost appor- 
tioned, a schedule is made out, and the 
members decide whether each man will 
do his own spraying with the codperative 
equipment, whether some one member 
will spray all the orchards for an agreed 
labor price, or whether an outside per- 
son will be hired to do the work. Each 
of the three plans has proved satisfac- 
tory. 

The size of the spray ring varies, aver- 
aging from 3 to 4 members in the small- 
est ones to 20 or more in the larger. The 
cost of operation depends, of course, on 
several factors, the type of equipment, 
whether labor is employed or the work 
done by members for themselves, the 


distance between orchards, the number — 


of sprays put on, and similar items. 





held, say so. 
SUBJECTS FOR FARMERS.— 


Women Best 
First Prize $3. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
photos any time. 








Cash Prizes for Letters From Farmers, Farm Women, and 
Young People 


E OFFER liberal cash prizes for the best letters on the subjects indicated below 
with cash payments or a choice of valuable books for all other letters printed. 
No letter must be over 300 words long. 


“How Can the Averag 
and Increase His Farm Income”? Mail letters by May 19. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN.—“How Canning and 
Make or Save Money.” Mail letters by May 19. First Prize $5. 


SUBJECTS FOR “TEENS AND TWENTIES.”—“How Can Y 
Preserve Comradeship with Their Parents? Mail 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN.—“Mistakes I Have Made.”—We 
will pay $1 for the best such letter printed each week. 


SUBJECTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.—We offer $1 cash prize for the best boy’s 
letter and $1 for the best girl’s letter printed each week. 


WANTED.—We pay for all good photographs we can use. Mail 


If you prefer that your name be with- 


e Farmer Use More Milk Cows 
First prize $5. 


Preserving Have Helped Me 


Men and Young 
letters by May 19. 
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Control Pecan Scab With 
Bordeaux Mixture 


ECAN scab is one of the most trou- 

blesome diseases with which pecan 
growers have to contend. It seems to be 
particularly ‘troublesome in the humid 
sections, or in the Coastal Plain sections 
of the South. From 150 to 200 miles be- 
yond the coast it does not seem to be so 
troublesome. The disease attacks both 
leaves and nuts and should not be looked 
upon lightly by pecan growers. 

The disease can be fairly well con- 
trolled if thorough spraying is resorted 
to. Of course, it is quite troublesome to 
spray a large pecan tree, but this is 
necessary to control the disease. Bor- 
deaux mixture—4-4-50 “formula or 4 
pounds bluestone, 4 pounds quicklime, 
and 50 gallons water—is the spray mix- 
ture to use. 

Many have found it advisable to mix 
a pound of resin-fishoil soap, as a sticker 
with each 50 gallons of water in making 
the mixture. 

Start Spraying in’ May.—The first 
spraying should be given about the time 
the disease first appears, which as a rule 
is in the spring, say from May 1 to 15. 
Spray at frequent intervals until August 
or September. In this way the trouble 
can be very greatly lessened, and if ap- 
plied thoroughly and at high pressure 
and frequently enough, it may be almost 
completely controlled. 

Two sprayings in May, two in June, 
and,one in July should give a fair de- 
gree of control. Be careful in applying 
the Bordeaux as it may cause the leaves 
to fall if applied too strong. 

Other spray mixtures for controlling 
this disease are being experimented with 
by government men, but so far Bordeaux 
mixture has proved the most effective. 

L. A. NIVEN. 





Effective Measures for the 


Control of Swarming 
FIONEX production on an extensive 


scale makes it necessary sometimes 
to distribute the colonies of bees in 
several apiaries to avoid overstocking. 
Then comes the serious problem of 
controlling the swarm. Swarm control 
is less difficult in producing extracted 
honey than with comb-honey. It is 
less troublesome in some _ locations 
than in others. The reasons for these 
differences are important in devising 
measures for swarm prevention. These, 
and other problems relating to swarm- 
ing are discussed in Farmers’ Bulletin 
1198, issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Some strains of bees, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says, have a 
stronger tendency to swarm than oth- 
ers. So, to some extent, swarming 
may be reduced by careful selection in 
breeding. 

Colonies having large brodéd-cham- 
bers are less inclined to swarm than 
those quarters tod small. Strong 
colonies having good queens may need 
60,000 to 70,000 cells for rearing of 
brood, during the period of extensive 
brood-rearing in the spring, in addi- 
tion to the cells used for storing honey 
and pollen. Colonies having good 
combs throughout are less inclined to 
swarm than colonies having poor 
combs. Inferior combs may greatly 
increase the swarming tendency, both 
by reducing the amount of available 
brood-rearing space and by acting as 
barriers in the way of a free expansion 
The bulletin gives a 
dozen or more  swarm-preventive 
measures to be taken by bee owners. 





QUESTIONS are the keyholes in the door 
of success. Bulletins from the state agri- 


cultural college help to fit the key in the 
door,— 


Cornell Extension Service. 


Uncle Ab Says 


Money and crops change 
from year to year, but 
the things of the spirit 
abide, so let’s pay more 





Dependable 














Special Delco 
Light Set of 
lity Fixtures 
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Home high & Power Co., 








J. J. Murphy, 





Delco- Shallow Welt Delco-Light Yi h.p. 


Delco-Light Shallow Well Light 
ie vs Pump $195 f. o. b. Dayton Pump $225 f. o. b. 


Pamp $125 f. o. 6. Dayton 


DELCO-LIGHT 


Well Delco-Light \¢ h. p. 
yton Pump $300 f. o. 6. 












Now back to 1917 Prices 








Cash Price 


A popular Model « $335. fob Dayton 


25 Styles and Sizes-Prices from 
on exceptionally easy ay teens 


#260u 


We believe that you will be sur- 
prised at the small amount of money 
it will take to put electric light and 
power into your home. 


We suggest that you get in touch 
with the Delco-Light dealer in your 
vicinity to find out what it would really cost to 
install complete the Delco-Light fitted to your needs. 


If desired, you can buy your Delco-Light on easy 


Write for Booklet P. G. F.6 
DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, DayTon, Ono 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Also Manufacturers of Delco-Light Water Systems, Delco-Light Washing 


Machine and Frigidaire, the Electric Refrigerator. 
and 110 volt Direct or Alternating Current Service. 


All products made for 32 


Inc., 119 N. 8th Street, Richmond, Va. 
H. Danforth, 168 Spring Street, Atlanta, " 

Domestic Bois Co., 2019 Fifth Ave., North, Birmingham, Ala. 

Cor. Pearl and Roach Sts., 


Jackson, Miss. 


Geo. M. Foos, 207 Third Street, Baton Rouge, La. 
W. P. Galloway Co., 412 Center Street, Little Rock, Ark. 
H. R. Colby, 278-280 Monroe Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
East Tennessee Electric Co., 718 S. Gay Street, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Owners of Delco-Light Plants can avail themselves‘of the conveniences offered by Delco-Light 
Products, which are made for AC or DC current for use in country or city homes. 





Well Delco-Light Washing 
SS mda 
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“Florence” Wagons are GOOD Wagons 














Order 
Through 
Nearest 

Dealer 





Wagon 


‘Two-Horse Light Running “Florence” 
MADE AND WARRANTED BY 


FLORENCE WAGON CO., Florence, Ala. 














When writing advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an advertiser 





attention to them. 
J 


in The Progressive Farmer, which Supcortens the sotendity of all 
the advertising it carries.” ; 








'IT PAYS TO READ 
ADVERTISEMENTS! 


DVERTISEMENTS are not only news, 

but good, timely and helpful news. 

They tell us of the best place to buy, 
and give up-to-the minute information of 
the great world of business. 

They tell us all about the great im- 
provements that are being made in the 
world. 

By reading them we learn of the new- 
est and best labor-saving inventions, the 
most successful farm implements and ma- 
chinery. 

The information contained in them is 
such that one cannot afford to pass them 
by; they tell of comforts of which our 
fathers never dreamed. 

And finally, they are educative, and 
save us money. erefore those who do 
not read advertisements are losing both 
money and information. 

Read the advertisements and re-read 
them. It will pay handsomely. 














BUY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS— 
they are not only better than non- 
advertised products, but are often 
" 
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Winterville Profits By Pure Seed 


Results Secured by Pure Seed Association Very Gratifying to Farmers 
By F. C. CHANDLER 


times as many seed as they had 


their problem im the classroom under the 
direction of the agricultural teacher are 


GSyite of improved seed of the W intgr- 
1. Increased yields from the use of 


ville Pure Seed Association this year 
have amounted to $3,300, all of which seed, the gin is cleaned and the seed for 





has been distributed among the farmers 
of the community, less expenses of $300. 
These seed sold individually on the open 
market would have brought $1,000, so the 
Association has added €2,000 to the as- 
sets of the community by its year’s work. 
The seed handled by the-Association for 
the farmers were Pedigreed College No. 
1 cotton seed, Whatley’s Prolific corn 
and Laredo soy beans. 

The Association is an organization of 
28 farmers of the community to “study 
plant breeding, promote the use of bet- 
ter seed in the community, and to 
distribute improved seed grown by its 
members on a codperative basis.” This 
organization grew out of the interest cre- 
ated by the high yields of cotton obtained 
by the High School students of Agricul- 
ture in their project work. The fathers 
of these boys came to the agricultural 
teacher and requested that they be given 
instruction along the same lines so that a 
class in pure seed production for the 
adult farmers was given. This class or- 
ganized the Pure Seed Association, adop- 
ted College No. 1 cotton and Whatley’s 
Prolific Corn as the varieties of these 
crops to grow in the community. 


Plant Good Cotton 


HEY have succeeded in interesting the 

greater number of the farmers of the 
community in this work until this year 50 
per cent of the cotton acreage will be 
planted to Pedigreed College No. 1 seed, 
and very nearly as much of the corn 
acreage will be planted to Whatley’s Pro- 
lific. Each member pledges himself to 
plant his crops so as to keep the varie- 
ties pure and select seed im the field to 
keep them up to high standard of pro- 
duction and quality. The agricultural 
teacher is responsible for the carrying 
out of this work. 

The Association is a member of the 
Georgia Breeders’ Association and 
pledges itself to follow their regulations 
in handling all seed that are to be planted 
by the members or offered for sale by 
them. The Georgia Breeders’ Association 
sends its representatives to imspect all 
fields for purity and quality, and seed are 
saved only from those fields that pass 
inspection. The gin codperates by set- 
ting aside special days for ginning these 


caught on the floor to prevent any gin 


mixing 
Pool the Seed 


Ts Association pools the seed after 
cleaning, culling and sacking them 
for sale. This year they handled 1,400 
bushels in the pool and at the beginning 
of the season were somewhat skeptical of 
selling all of them. So far they have 
bona-fide orders for over 7,000 bushels. 
Corn is not handled through a pool but 
orders are prorated around among the 
members as they come in. Only one 
member had any soy beans for sale this 
time, but the Association was very in- 
strumental in selling them. 

The Association not only uses the agri- 
cultural teacher but calls on the Agricul- 
tural College to furnish-specialists along 
plant breeding lines for instruction in the 
classroom and in the field. Also they 
inspect the fields of cotton and corn and 
offer suggestions for improving the 
quality and quantity of the yield through 
proper cultural practices. This has been 
a highly paying proposition for the farm- 
ers here this year, as the College has sent 


them customers for more than three 


sale. 

Better Yields From Purebred 

HE sale of seed is merely incidental in 

the increased returns that the farmers 
have secured from the use of better seed. 
Last year the yields from those fields 
planted to College No. 1 cotton was ex- 
actly double that of the other varieties 
planted in the community. Also the staple 
of this variety was uniformly an inch or 
better, netting the grower about $5 to 
$7 a bale more than the fellow who grew 
some of the other varieties of which 
there were 22 in 1920. 


Many of the farmers in this Associa- 
tion have been selling improved seed for 
a number of years. They have never 
been able until this year to sell every 
seed they could spare nor have they ever 
been able to collect for all that they did 
sell. This year they have not only sold 
all their seed but have sold them for 
cash, Quite a number of them have paid 
their fertilizer bills with the returns from 
their seed. 


Summing up, the results that these 
farmers have obtained from the study of 

















THE WINTERVILLE PURE SEED 
OF C 


COTTON SEED FOR PLANTING 


ASSOCIATION SHIPPED A CAR LOAD 
PURPOSES 
The seed could bave been sold for $580 for oil mill purposes, but netted $1,629.75 for seed. 


better seed. 

2. Increased returns from improved 
quality of lint and the sale of planting 
seed. 

3. A community organization and en- 
terprise that has attracted attention 
throughout the Cotton Belt. 

4. Encouraged the farmers who have 
become discouraged through the depre- 
dations of the weevil and the loss of 
labor. F 

5. Determinations to apply the same 
methods to other farm practices that 
they have applied to the production of 
cotton and corn. 





Boost Peanut Growers 


HE Rotary Club of Thomasville, Ga., 

is the latest civic organization to get 
behind the Georgia Peanut Growers’ As- 
sociation in its efforts to organize the 
farmers of Thomas County. 

The Rotary Club will take an active 
part in the organization work, and com- 
mittees or members have been appointed 
to go out each day during the week to 
the various places at which meetings 
have been arranged and join forces with 
the speakers from the Peanut Growers’ 
Association. 

Chairmen for the various districts in 
the county are B. W. Stone, of Thomas- 
ville; E. R. Whaley, of Boston; H. R 
Banister, of Coolidge; W. L. Adams, of 
Pavo; C. C. Griffin, of Ellabell; W. S 
Odom, of Metcalfe; Addison Way, of 
Ways: E. W. McMillan, of Merriville ; 
D. S. Chapman, of Barwick; J. T 
Thompson, of Ochlocknee, and Duncan 
Bickley, of Meigs. J. H. REED. 





HE lever peg-tooth harrow should be 

run diagonally across the rows before 
the corn, peanuis, sorghums and Sudan 
grass come up and for sometime after 
ward. The teeth should be set slanting 
backward if necessary to prevent too 
great damage to the stand, and run diag 
onally across the rows or at right angle 
to the rows at least once while the plants 
are small. This is the easiest and cheap- 
est way to kill grass before it gets a 
Start. 


Soy Beans—A Dependable Hay Crop 


Has a High Feeding Value, Is Easily Cured, and Is Relished by Cattle 
By C. A. WHITTLE 


HE Séuthern farmer sometimes 
TE piace to grow enough hay for his 

livestock but fails. The reason he 
fails is that he has relied on a crop that 
is not dependable. 

The crop that has been most generatly 
used through the Cotton Belt is the cow- 
pea, sowed after a crop of oats or wheat 
has been gathered. Needless to say to 
the farmers, cowpeas sowed at that 
period of the year often encounter 
drouth and fail to produce much hay. 
Cowpeas are, in fact, rather susceptible 
to damage from both drouth and over- 
flow. The cowpea is, therefore, not very 
dependable. 

But there is a legume that will grow 
rapidly and produce a crop of high 
quality hay with a greater degree of 
regularity than the cowpea. It is the soy 
dean. 

Points in Favor of Soy Beans 
= soy bean is much more resistant 

to drouth than the cowpea. It 
will also stand a great deal of wet- 
ness without suffering materially. In a 
word, the soy bean is a more dependable 
hay crop than the cowpea. 

In other respects the soy bean leads 


the cowpea for hay. It is more easily 
harvested and more easily cured for hay 
than the cowpea. Its feeding value is 
high and cattle relish it. If some are 
grown for seed, the seed will bring a 
better price than cowpeas. The soy bean 
will continue to grow when the cowpea 
is injured by a light frost. It will also 
produce a growth of hay earlier than 
cowpeas. 

On the other hand, cowpeas do not 
require as good a seedbed as soy beans. 
They can penetrate a hard crust on the 
surface when the soy bean cannot. 


Less Seed Required 


HE farmer who starts out to grow 

soy beans is sometimes appalled by 
the price of soy bean seed. But if he 
will stop to consider he will find that it 
will cost less to seed an acre of land to 
soy beans than to cowpeas, at present 
prices of each, for the reason that it 
takes so much less soy beans than cow- 
peas to plant an acre. Soy beams are 
grown in rows 24 to 30 inches in width, 
with seed planted 1 to 1% imches deep 
every 2 or 3 inches apart. This will re- 
quire 30 to 40 pounds of seed per acre. 


Soy beans will do well after oats or 
wheat, and this arrangement of the crop- 
ping plan will be the most economical, 
though larger yields can be obtained if 
the seeding could be done earlier than 
this plan would allow. 

As a general recommendation, there- 
fore, the oat or wheat fields should be 
disked as quickly as possible immediately 
after the crops are harvested. The soy 
bean should then be seeded immediately 
by drill. Soy beans require two or three 
cultivations to keep down the weeds. 

Harvesting for Hay 

N HARVESTING soy beans it is ad- 

vised that the plants be mowed when 
the pods are about half grown. Do not 
wait until leaves begin to turn yellow 
and shed, for the stalk will be hard and 
unsuited for hay then. 

Soy bean hay can be cured in small 
hay cocks, but a method that is better 
than this and which requires less hand- 
ling is to put the soy beans in ventilated 
stacks a few hours after they are cut. 

If the land is to be utilized imme- 
diately for another crop, these stacks 


may be put alongside the field. After a 
few weeks the hay will be nicely cured 
and ready to bale or store in the barn 
Soy bean loses no small amount of tts 
feed value if allowed to cure on the 
ground before stacking. 

Aside from its hay value, the sey bean 
affords exceptionally fine pasturage for 
hogs. In tests conducted by the Ala- 
bama Experiment Station where hogs 
were fed one pound of corn daily for 
every 100 pounds of weight and allowed 
to graze on soy beans, the cost of 100 
pounds of gain was a third less than 
where the daily ration was 4 pounds 
ef corn alone for each 100 pounds oi 
live weight. Similar tests have likewise 
shown that soy beans harvested by hogs 
or other livestock afford very cheap, as 
well as very valuable, feed. 

Each state experiment station has 
tried out different varieties of soy beans 
and may be consulted for recommenda- 
tions as to the varieties to plant. It will, 
however, be found that for hay purposes 
the Otootan has quite generally been 
given a leading place. Laredo is very 
popular, likewise Mammoth Yellow, Bi- 
loxi, Haberlandt, and Virginia, for va- 
rious regions of the South. 



















































































for Economical Transportation 


OF 


Farm Products 


Transportation is the big problem of today in 
manufacturing, merchandising and farming. 


No matter what you make, grow or stock, it brings 
no profit until moved to the place of sale. 


Modern, progressive farmers, being also business 
men, now depend on fast cheap motor transporta- 
tion to save time, save products and get the money. 


Chevrolet Superior Light Delivery, with four post 
body was built especially for farm needs. Although 
not a heavy-duty truck, it has the space and power 
for a big load, which it moves fast at a very low 
cost per mile. Its engineering features are modern 
and complete: powerful 4-cylinder valve-in-head 
motor, circulating water cooling system, electric 
starter and drum-type headlights, standard trans- 


mission—3 speeds forward and one reverse, strong 
spiral bevel gear rear axle, demountable rims and 
extra rim, curtains all around and entrance to the 
seat from both sides. 


For heavy work, Chevrolet Utility Express Truck 
at only $575, chassis only, offers remarkable value. 
Fits any standard truck body. 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


SUPERIOR Two Passenger Roadster. . . . . 
SUPERIOR Five Passenger Touring . . . . . 
SUPERIOR Two Passenger Utility Coupe . . . 
SUPERIOR Four Passenger Sedanette ‘* 
SUPERIOR Five Passenger Sedan . 

SUPERIOR Light Delivery . * 

SUPERIOR Commercial Chassis . 

Utility Express Truck . . . . 


Dealers and Service Stations Everywhere 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Detroit, Michigan 


SUPERIOR Light Delivery 


°510 


F. O. B. Flint, Michigan 
Including Body Shown 








THEY can afford to take no chances. Whitlock is guaranteed to stand up 
under the hardest work, in rain, March wind, or Arizona heat. And it does, 
because it is made from 100% high-grade, selected Manila Hemp only— 
made by a company that has the accumulated skill and knowledge that a 
hundred years experience can give. 

Fortunately Whitlock Manila will save you money, for its great strength 
and endurance give it the life of two ordinary ropes on any job. Insist on 
Whitlock at your hardware store. You have a right to demand the utmost 
in rope value for your money. 


WAITLOCK CORDAGE COMPANY 
46 South Street. New York 


Branches 
ms Boston, Kansas City, Chicago 
ANILA ¥ and Houston 


Factory and Warehouses Nii \ Ory \ 


Jersey City, N. J. ; M 











WuitLtock CorpaGe CoMPANY 
46 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Please send me, free of charge, your new illustrated 
booklet ** The ‘Right ‘Rope For Every Use.” 
Name 
Address 





Hardware Dealer’s Name. 
Address . sinsdbnatantibiaia i 
What Brand of ‘Rope does he carry 
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Old Jim and His Master 


More Humor, Romance and 


Tragedy of the ‘*Old South’”’ 


By MRS. H. SUTHERLAND 


Connelly Springs, N. C. 


Y MOTHER ever made the welfare 
and comfort of the slaves one of her 
chief considerations. She looked after 
their clothing and food and when they 
were sick she saw that they were 
cared for. Often she had to get up at 
night, dress, and go to the Negro quar- 
ters to see some slave who was sick, 
sometimes through rain, snow, or sleet. 
She and her husband tried to inculcate 
principles of virtue. They always in- 
sisted that the marriage rite be observed. 
Sandy would come saying, “Master, I 
wants to quit Sallie. She’s an expense 
to me.” 
“No,” 
and Sallie musn’t part. 
expense to me.” 

This couple and their children were 
the only Negroes ever sold from the 
plantation. After father’s death, moth- 
er could not endure their quarreling and 
fighting. 

Il 


If a young Negro could not be suited 
with a mate on the place, he or she was 
permitted to inspect the speculator’s Ne- 
groes, and if one of these suited, he or 
she was bought. A woman was once 
brought to our place and her husband 
left ‘m Virginia. The poor creature 
grieved so much that my mother told her 
my father would write to her former 
master and try to buy the husband. 
Grace soon became cheerful and happy. 
In those days it took weeks for letters 
to go and come. The reply came at last, 
and the master agreed to sell the hus- 
band for $1,500. Father and Mother 
went together im great haste to tell Grace 
and see her joy. Imagine their surprise 
and disappointment when Grace laughed 
and said: “You needn’t bother to git 
him. I’se gwine to marry Tom!” 

“Do you love Tom as much as you did 
your husband?” Father asked. 
“Yes, suh,” she answered. 

mo’ f” 

So she and Tom were married and 
“lived happy ever after.’ The Negroes 
were given a big wedding supper when 
they were married. 


Il 


Father died before the war and Moth- 
er was left to run the plantation and 
bring up her family alone. Four sons 
volunteered at the first tap of the drum. 
The youngest boy cried because he was 
not old enough to go. Mother tried to 
console him by sending him to a military 
school. 

Mother rendered every assistance she 
could to the Confederate cause. Every- 
one on the place was expected to work. 
Girls and women had to card, spim, 
weave, sew, or knit. Some poor [Irish 
weavers were hired to weave fine jeans 
cloth which was made into uniforms. 
The home weavers wove nice cotton 
cloth for underclothes. Everyone who 
could knit had to do so. I was only 11 
years old but I learned to knit socks. 
My governess permitted me to prop my 
books up and knit while I studied my 
lessons. She knitted, too. 


IV 


We began to realise the horrors of 
war when we received a telegram that 
my brother, Zebulon, was badly wound- 
ed. Jim, our Negro coachman, proved 
an angel of mercy by going at once to 
nurse his wounded master. “Now, Mis- 
sus, don’t you worry,” he said to my 
mother. “I'll take good care of him and 
fetch him back to you.” He kept his 
promise and brought our loved one back, 
but how changed! He was pale and 
emaciated and had left one limb in Vir- 
zinia. 

When the youngest boy was old 
enough, he went, too. Before 
however, he took his brother Willie’s 


the master would say. “You 
You are both an 


“Er heap 


place for a few days so Willie could 
come home on a visit. The first letter 
Mother received from him said: “I ar- 
rived yesterday, just in time for a skir- 
mish. No one was killed and only one 
man wounded, and he not seriously.” 
That afternoon our family physician 
came and asked if we had heard from 
Theodore. Mother told him about the 
letter. 


“Did he tell you who was wounded?” 
the doctor asked. 


“No,” said Mother, “but if it had been 
one of your sons, I am sure he would 
have mentioned the name.” 


Theodore himself who was 
the doctor said. 

Willie sprang up, saying: “Mother, 
pack my gripsack quick. I must catch 
the next tram. If Theodore is killed, it 
must be in his own place and not mine.” 


V 


Mother had a horror of having her 
sons wounded about the face. One 
morning she received a telegram saying 
Theodore had been wounded in the foot. 
“Oh, I am glad it is not his face,” she 
exclaimed. The telegram was wrong, 
however, and actually he was most hor- 
ribly wounded im the face, 


Jim again went to Virginia oft an er- 
rand of mercy. He started with two 
trunks full of clothes and delicacies. 
When he reached the war zone the rail- 
road was torn up and he could get no 
means of transportation. The faithful 
Negro opened the trunks, selected the 
articles he thought most necessary, pack- 
ed them in the smaller trunk, and started 
on his journey, dragging the trunk be- 
hind him. One day he saw the Yankee 
army coming in full retreat toward him. 
He crouched under a bridge with his 
trunk. The whole army rushed over the 
bridge above him. When quiet was re- 
stored, he came out and stretched him- 
self, and was about to go on, when he 
saw the Confederate army comimg in 
pursuit of the Yankees. He crawled 
back under the bridge and the second 
army passed over him. 


VI 


Jim finally reached his young master, 
nursed him for months, and finally 
brought him home. Our darling couldn't 
utter a word. The ball had entered his 
right cheekbone, passed through his 
mouth tearing tongue and teeth, and out 
through his throat into his left shoulder. 
Jim carried him in the house and laid 
him on a couch. He could only look 
lovingly at us. Presently he took a little 
slate he had tied around his neck and 
wrote a few words to Mother. She took 
the pencil and replied. As she wrote, he 
watched her with an amused expression 
on his pallid face. When she handed 
him the slate he wrote, “I’m not deaf if 
I am dumb!” 

He improved rapidly and could soon 
articulate and swallow fluids, when he 
was summoned to appear before the ex- 
aminer in Columbia. Jim went with him, 
as he could searcely walk. The exam- 
iner ordered him back to the army. This 
was one thing it seemed Mother just 
could not bear. Jim went with Theo- 
dore back to the army and as soon as 
the army doctor saw him, he exclaimed, 
“What did you come here for? Take 
him home if he can get there.” 

He gave Theodore an honorable dis- 
charge and said, “That examiner must 
be turned out.” And later he was. 

Theodore came home and months of 
nursing restored him to health and 
strength, though he has never been able 
to articulate distinctly since then. When 
he became strong enough, he returned to 
the army and fought on until General 
Lee surrendered and the banner he had 
so bravely folfowed was forever furled. 
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The woman who owns one will sell you — Write for booklet ‘‘What women say” 


Cooks the food-Not the cook 


Steak! Seared quickly so that all juicy 
flavors are retained in the meat. Fowl! 
A crisp, golden-brown skin, with meat 
firm and tender. Roasts! Delightfully 
done, palatable and nourishing. Potatoes! 
White and mealy. Toast! As though held 
over charcoal embers. Pies! Cakes! Vege- 
tables! Cereals! Preserves! Everything! 
—cooked exactly to the family’s liking, 
quickly and easily on a Nesco Perfect 
Oil Cook Stove. 


This wonder stove actually makes cook- 
ing a pleasure. There is always a clean, 
blue flame awaiting your instant use—a 
flame that is close up under the utensil—intense heat 
that concentrates where you want it and in so doing—the 


NESCO CT 


O/L COOK STOVE 


cooks the Food and not the Cook—allows you to come 
out of the kitchen, after preparing a large 
meal, fresh and cool. 

With a Nesco Perfect you can use one 
burner or more as needed ; the heat is con- 
fined almost entirely to the stove; when 
turned off the stove cools at once; soa 
Nesco Perfect affords you cool cooking 
comfort in the hot months, without sacri- 
ficing cooking efficiency. 

There are many other feature points, besides cool 
cooking comfort, that will win you to a Nesco Per- 
fect Oil Cook Stove. The Nesco Perfect dealer in. 
your town will beexceedingly glad to demonstrate. 


Pay him a visit and learn what real cooking com- 
fort awaits you when you possess a Nesco Perfect. 


Send for interesting folder if- Andi 
lustrating the man wane styles and 

uses for Nesco Perfect Oil 
Cook Stoves. Also, request 
i. booklet of “What 









































Address;— National Enameling & Stamping Co., Inc. 
Advertising Department, Section B, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc. 


St. Louis Granite City, Ill. Resta York rumedebnse 
Baltimore e Chicago New Orieans 


NESCO PERFECT 


OVL. - COOK: STOVE 
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S Mrs.W N. Hutt, Editor 


Seasonable Suggestions It is wise for the housewife to care- 7. Screens are cheaper than medi- 
fully study the uses of fish and proper cine. 


OXES filled with ferns brought in methods of cooking. The laziest way to To get rid of malaria germs in the 
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from the woods will add immensely cook fish is to fry it. This emphasizes blood different state boards of health . 

to the charm of your veranda. the odor of fish in the cooking, which is recommend different amounts of qui- 3 
Dresses are as long-waisted as ever. One important objection to its continued nine. | 
The belt just where "se. Oklahoma suggests the smallest : ‘ 


the hip bone comes Miss Mary Texanz Loomis is the only amounts—5 grains twice daily for two Pha 



































































is a safe rule to fol- woman in the world who owns and per- consecutive days each week from May a 
low if you would be sonally conducts a radio school She ] to December 1. The daily dose for ee 
| — in style. ‘ has built many of the instruments used fe 
NY Cr d io th / d May 13 is Moth- in her school. It just goes to show that ks f 
| TNE i t rop ers’ Day. Would not if daughter shows mechanical ability it ad ‘ 
i . d Mother enjoy a trip Should be cultivated quite as much as ri, t 
| fN othing but many to town and perhaps rother’s. mx I 
i hotel = 
ff dinner at the ae 
MES. HUTT more than she would ° ° me 
| years of coffee ex- ie deteai site No Mosquitoes, No Malaria mS 
{| : Id : Arrange for shade for the chickens. OW is the time to begin our fight ; v 
perience cou. give Some growing corn makes a good run against chills and fever. There are “ae 
the h k h or a low trellis not more than two feet three methods of fighting malaria; one i 
. . ° . . - , ° , x a 
| ouse. eeper er high covered with kudzu or similar vine jis to get rid of the mosquitoes on the ¥ 
] : P i d. farm, another to keep th screened 
fj is goo " eep em screene v 
| c con idence in Plenty of pure water, one glass before out of the house and the third is to get : t! 
th e fl breakfast and one before retiring at rid of the malaria germs in the blood. 5 R 
e unvarying avor night and six during the day at regular To get rid of mosquitoes one must ¢ 
intervals will help to keep your complex- realize that mosquitoes breed only in 
of M ell s ion in good condition. quiet water or damp ground hav SCREEN ALL YOUR DOORS AND 3 
i Ps - To have WINDOWS 
The round paper drinking cups that none— . " x 
can be bought at the drug store make 1. Clean up all damp spots. a child is one grain for every three vs r 
good ——— for serving ice cream at 2 Drain of off all ditches where 7e*** of age. ; o, P 
the school entertainment or other func- pools of standing water may be. North Carolina suggests five grains : si 
tion where many people are to be served. 3. Punch holes in discarded tin cans, 2 4@¥: _Where one has chills the fol- a 
Ordinary butter tubs which may be 4 Ail ld " dist ia lowing is suggested: é W 
é x : . Allow no old crocks or dishes to - * i 
secured from the grocer make nice pots tore ait s Twenty grains for first four days af- z : 
for large plants. Of course you will 2 : : ter chill; fifteen grains a day for the ae , 
have to bore some holes in the bottom 5. Cover rain barrels with two or next week, that is, through the elev- ag 
and paint the tubs. three tablespoonfuls of kerosene oil. It onth day: ten grains for the next two os cl 
eS 7 : ‘ smothers the wigglers and thus pre- ee . . ee 
— es ‘ wan . : > , weeks, that is, through the twenty- oA o 
_if the refrigerator looks shabby, give \onts their becoming mosquitoes. It ¢¢¢1 y Mishap ive . yi : ie bi 
it a fresh coat of paint before the weath- goes not injure the water for laund fifth day; and ive grains a day unti - | 
er gets any hotter. Enamel is best for ere oe © water for launery frost. The disagreeable symptoms re- { * & 
the inside. It is necessary that the sur- forge sulting from the use of the drug will ; th 
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To keep mosquitoes out of the house not be present after the fourth day, ex- 


face be perfectly dry before applying the . - : 
is important because the mosquito that cept in very rare cases. 



























































aint. : : A : 
4-POCKET aii , ' carries malaria does its work mostly . i pI 
WEATE Have you made some little rompers at night. It is a frail, silent mosquito ° 9 ° tk 
7 - the — ay is old nage - — and likes to bite best in the quiet of | Farm Wives Experi- " 
about so that he can enjoy himse with- the night or under the table t 
ti Said “Cnak"thel wpede ; ar renage: ence Letters et 
out genmg too dirty? Crepe that needs 1. Screen every window completely. be 
no ironing is good for the material. 25s ; id Be 
; 2. Screen every porch and door. op.‘ ° 
If sonny has made his own garden, as : : = Beautifying Home Without the r 
Rigas gets eet l, yr sale 3. Screen every fireplace or flue. D pr A * al 
es , do no out and pic i : ; : 
flowers or help yourself to his lettuce 4. Have strong springs on the doors. emonstration gent ‘ fr 
just because company is coming. You 5. Use no mesh screen larger than S OUR county has no home demon- ; in 
would not allow him to take such libers number 20. stration agent and no immediate ‘ pi 
ties with your property. 6. Screens are cheaper than sickness. hopes of being able to afford one, I a 2 
sought and discovered other aid that lic 
would help me add to the attractive- gi 
Our Pattern Department ness and equipment of our home and m 
grounds at little cost. ; 

In the first place, our government is x ni 
of great aid if we take advantage of re ot 
the various bulletins published for oe tic 

Ain farm women and sent free on request. _ pi 

f An excellent fireless cooker can be — tit 
charges. If, for anyt Se made from the directions in the bulle- - ae 
Feason whatsoever, Its not better than y expected, tin “The Homemade Fireless Cooker.” ; 
aoe oe Raney nee There are also other practical bulletins  W 
WALTER FIELD CO., Dept. D 1039 CHICAGO to be had on application, “The Kitchen a 
as a Workshop,” “House Ants, Kinds b 
and Methods of Control,” “The House = 
Fly,” “Home Stcrage of Vegetables.” 1 <a 

“Farm Home Conveniences,” “Beauti- ne a ' 

fying the Farmstead,” “The One-Reg- fa <3 I’ 

ister Furnace,” etc. om. the 

I needed floor coverings, so saved all 7a ag 
the flour and meal sacks and old “ae + 
clothes, dyed them and as I cannot * a 7 
weave rugs myself, sent them to be a len 

Keep them free from lice—lousy fowl can’t done by a wo:nan who is skillful in ae 
i lay this line. In exchange for her work, . wil 
F ter ek st topo pet ae IN- I sent her our out-of-date clothes F 
and in corners and cracks. LiGpoueenes which she is clever enough to remodel os se 
Se pene y --» Lice for her family. . is 
Send for special Poultry Lice Circular, : tf wil 
Fay ag? ay ta $1.25. 1741—One-pi ce Bungalow Apron or House bust measure. Size 36 requires 4% I had some furniture that had been eS a E 
- Pump Gua dealers oh pai on in sizes 36, = 44 —_ 48 ad 3%-inch material with 3 yards damaged by fire and water, also some a Ss hr 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- yinding. SPOR , 7 e a 
quires 3 yards, 36-inch material 172g Neat and Becoming Dress For Stout that was old and shabby and needed : wil 
— % yard 14-inch contrasting Figures:—Cut in sizes 42, 44, 46, 48, doing over sadly. I secured a a " 
. 50 and 52 inches bust measure. Size Z siv y Yor — 
Bee s}ecbele 1682—Slip-on Draped Dress.—Cut_in sizes 46 requires 3% yards 36-inch material are A a fade aces Ane i decors our 
small, medium and large. The med- with 156 yards 36-inch contrasting estaDiis amen which 3 akes a ‘ the 
| t 2 ri a oe aera ae, eee Semen color. ates the painted furniture so much in os 
material wi °72 yards Dinding. 9442—Boys’ Blouse.—Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, a 1 Jsin their des “ri tions asa iT 
1 bo} = 0 Ow er 1740—Charming Bungalow or Porch Style. 10 and 12 years. Size 8 requires 1%4 a e. Using a P . Inc 
ha be 7Oo¢ —Cut in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches yards 36-inch material. svete, PB sig so wong — = eve 
Ae rom a big, cheap mail order house a 
AY k your Dru istorGrocer Price of each pattern 15 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps X & — ot 
: . d did my f lf. The re- anc 
or coin (coin preferred). The summer book of fashions contains over 300 styles, an id my urniture myself. er 
Rec feqe}s) tied 4 embroidery designs, a complete seven-lesson course in dressmaking, etc. Price sult is very effective. 
= ° P . y ‘ 
10 cents per copy. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. ‘ , ~ $i 
BALTIMORE = pli In working out~ plans for our | pin 
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grounds, I was assisted greatly by the 
field agent for landscape gardening 
from the State College of Agriculture. 
He has been twice to our home free of 
charge. He advocates plantings of 
native shrubs and trees from our own 
woods that cost nothing but the thme it 
takes to set them out. 





L. R. M. 





| Teens and Twenties 


The Most Enjoyable Party I 
Ever Attended 


Y HOSTESS invited about 30 young 
men and women to be on the pier at 
5 o'clock with our bathing suits. When 
the hour arrived we were all there ready 
to go aboard a big steam tug. The 
hampers of lunch were already on board. 

Soon we were seated on deck in camp 
chairs with an awning overhead. An 
hour’s trip brought us to a hard beach 
where the bathing was fine. 

After an hour in the surf, we were 
again on board, dressed and eating lunch 
with hot coffee. This time the awning 
was up and we watched the sun sink and 
the moon come up. After supper we 
gathered in a group and sang to the ac- 
companiment of a guitar and mandolin. 


“G ” 





* * * 

A March Hare Party—tThe large ve- 
randa was decorated with leaves and 
pine needles. Two girls met us at the 
steps and told us to walk up backward 
and then gave us written directions 
where to leave our wraps. In the dress- 
ing-room we drew colored paper rabbits 
from a box. 

For the first contest, pictures had been 
cut into two irregular pieces, the halves 
of each picture being put into separate 
boxes. The boys drew from one, the 
girls from the other, for partners. In 
this contest we described our first part- 
ners. Some gave humorous descriptions 
which were taken good naturedly. A 
prize was given to the one that caused 
the most merriment. 

Auction was another interesting fea- 
ture. Each boy was given a bag of 
beans with which to bid. Different arti- 
cles were placed on a table to be sold. 
The first was said to be the worst thing 
about a dog, which was a piece of bark 
from a tree. Another was the best thing 
in the world which turned out to be the 
picture of a girl. 

After other games and contests, a de- 
licious salad course was served by four 
girls. For this all kinds of leaves were 
matched to find partners. 

After all were served, each boy made 
his partner a life book. Pictures, paste, 
and a book made of three folds of sta- 
tionery were given each couple. The 
pictures were pasted in and a suitable 
title written under each. E. McL. 


The Strawberry Red 


When the strawberry red 

First illumined its bed 

The angels looked down and were glad 
But the devil, "tis said, 

Fairly pounded his head 

For he’d put all the bones in the shad. 


T IS a wise thing at this season Of the year 
to eat plenty of strawberries. It is one of 
the first fruits to come and one of the most 
delicious. “Doubtless God could have made 
a better berry but doubtless God never did.” 
—Isaac Walton quoted in “The Angler.” 

To wash strawberries put them in a col- 
lender or berry-box, dip the whole into a deep 
vessel of water, shake, remove and let drain. 
Always wash hefore capping or the berries 
will be soft, watery and lose much flavor. 

Avoid contact with steel for the acid of 
steel alters the delicate flavor. If no capper 
18 available, a silver knife or spoon handle 
will serve. 

Buy a thermometer for you will find it 
wonderfully useful all the year through. It 
will save many a failure in jelly, frosting 
and candy. A thermometer costs from $1 to 
$2. The only two addresses at present in 
eur Woman’s Department file of places where 
they may be obtained are The Taylor Instru- 
ment Company, Rochester, New York, and 
The Wilder-Pike Thermometer Company, 
Inc., Troy, New York. It may be well, how- 
ever, to consult your home demonstration 
agent as she may help you to get one cheaper 
and nearer home. 


RECIPES 
Cream.—Materiajs—Three 
quarts berries, 2 cups 


Strawberry Ice 


. 
sugar, few grains salt. Wash and hull ber- 
ries, sprinkle with sugar, cover, let stand 2 
hours. Mash and squeeze through sieve; add 
salt. Freezé cream to a mush, add fruit 
juice and finish freezing. Rich Jersey milk 
may be substituted for cream. 

Frozen Strawberries.—One quart of straw- 

berries, 1 pound sugar, juice 1 lemon, 1 quart 
water. Wash, drain and mash the berries: 
cover them with the lemon and sugar and Ict 
stand for one hour. Add water, stir until 
sugar is dissolved and freeze. 
No. 1.—Line a pie plate 
with rich crust, wash over with white of 
ege and fill with ripe strawberries washed 
and capped. Sweeten plentifully, cover with 
another crust; cut slits in this and bake. 

Strawberry Pie, No. 2.—Bake a pie crust 
on the bottom of the tin. Remove it and put 
on inside of tin. Fill with big, whole straw- 
berries. pour over the berries a pint of 
strawberries that have been crushed and 
thickened with cornstarch, using about eight 
level tablespoonfuls cornstarch to the pint of 
juice. Set in the oven a minute and serve 
cold. 

Sun-cooked Preserves.—The berries should 
be washed, capped, stemmed, drained, and 
measured. Allow an equal weight of sugar 
for fruit. For each 2 pounds of berries meas- 
ure 4% cupful of berry juice and heat with the 
sugar. Cook and pour over the whole berries 
in shallow trays. Stand in the sun for three 
or four days, bringing indoors each night. 
Dampness is a great foe to successful sun 
cookery. Allow the fruit to remain in the 
sun until it is weH plumped and the syrup 
is thickened almost to a jelly. If the sun 
fails to shine, keep the preserves in a cool 
oven. Pack in sterilized jars and seal. (Re- 
cipes for strawberry preserves from leaflet 
United States Department of Agriculture). 

The following recipes are by Mrs. Jane Mc- 
Kimmon, North Carolina State Home Demon- 
stration Agent, and Mrs. C. C. Morris, dis- 
trict agent. 

Preserves.—To make preserves take whole 
berries, small fruits or uniform pieces of 
large fruits, and cook in syrup until they are 
saturated. The proportions are usually 1 
pound of fruit to 4% pound of sugar. 

When fruit is cooked in syrup, osmosis or 
a diffusion between the fruit juices and the 
syrup takes place. If the syrup is thin 
when the fruit is put into it, the mixing or 
diffusion of the fruit juices and the syrup, 
through the cells of the fruit, takes place 
evenly and the fruit remains plump; but if 
the syrup is very heavy, the fruit juices are 
drawn out rapidly and the syrup cannot en- 
ter the fruit rapidly enough to prevent 
shrinkage or shriveling. It is. necessary, 
therefore, to start preserves in a thin syrup. 
Boil until the syrup is of the desired density. 
Remove the fruit and place in a shallow dish, 
allowing it to stand in some of the syrup 
while the remainder boils thicker. Pour this 
syrup over the fruit on the platter and let 
stand until cold or until the next day, when 
the whole may be returned to the kettle, al- 
lowed to come to a boil, and the fruit re- 
moved and set aside in a shallow dish until 
the syrup is again boiled down. 

When thick enough, this syrup is poured 
over the fruit as at first and the vessel cov- 
éred and allowed to stand until next morn- 
ing. The fruit is packed in jars, the syrup 
poured in little by little as the packing 
progresses and until the jar is quite full. All 
jars packed with preserves must be pro- 
cessed after filling to destroy mold spores. 

Never use a metal kettle for preserves, jams, 
or jellies. Porcelain-lined or agate kettles 
are desirable. Cook preserves, jams, and 
jellies in an open vessel that evaporation may 
take place easily. 

Recipe No. 1.—(Especially fancy pack but 
as economical as recipe No. 2, since a 
amount of extra syrup is us- 
to be canned separately). 
Two pounds of whole berries, 24% pounds 
sugar, 1 pint berry juice. If the best possi- 
ble color and flavor are to be secured for the 
finished product, the syrup for preserved 
berries should be made of berry juice, ob- 
tained by crushing, heating and straining the 
softer, broken berries. Boil together the 
berry juice and the sugar and skim and cool 
the syrup before dropping the berries into it, 
to prevent shriveling and toughening the 
fruit. Return to the fire and bring slowly to 
a boil in a covered pan. Remove the cover 
and cook until the fruit looks clear, being 
very careful not to over cook; the berries 
should remain whole. If a thermometer is 
used the cooking may be finished at 222 de- 
grees to 224 degrees Fahrenheit. Skim and 
cool in a covered pan. If berry preserves are 
covered for five minutes before removing 
from the fire and the vessel left covered while 
cooling, the product will be more plump. 
The fruit will be better if allowed to cool in 
shallow trays or pans and stand in the 
syrup over night; it improves the shape and 
flavor, as the berries absorb more of the 
syrup, become heavier, and pack better. Lift 
the berries out of the syrup carefully and 
pack cold. Cap; process pint jars 10 minutes 
at 180 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Strawberry Pie, 


not 
considerable 
ually left over 


Recipe No. 2.—Two pounds berries, 1% 
pounds sugar, % cup berry juice. Wash, cap, 
and stem the strawberries. Make a syrup of 
the sugar and juice and add the berries. Cook 
to 222 degres Fahrenheit, or 105% degrees 
C., or until the syrup is very thick. Cool 
quickly, pack into jars, previously sterilized 
for 10 to 15 minutes, and seal as for pre- 
serves. More of the natural flavor is re- 
tained by using this method, and no syrup 
will be left over, which means a saving in 
sugar, but the yield is not so great and the 
fruit does not remain whole and plump as 
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Treasures 
You Never Can Replace 


A cherished silver heirloom —would you scour 
it with grit? 
Any treasure you can not replace deserves care- 
ful cleaning—and the precious thin enamel of 
our teeth is one of the greatest treasures you 
ve. Once scratched or worn away by gritty 
dentifrices even Nature can never replace tooth 
enamel or restore its beauty. 
“Washing” your teeth with Colgate’s after each 
meal and just before bedtime will bring 
out their greatest beauty. 
Colgate’s is the common-sense den- 
tifrice. A tube for each of the 
family is a sound invest- 
ment in sound teeth. 
























TEETH THE 
RIGHT WAY 


Washes and & 





Doesnt Scratch ‘idem 1 
or Scour could talk they’d say 
“USE COLGATE’S” 













COLGATE & CO., Farm Household Dept. 93 
199 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 


PLEASE send me samples of the following articles. I enclose the 
amount of stamps shown for each one checked, 


0 Ribbon Dental Cream, Free 0 Rapid Shave Cream..... 
O Face Powder......---------- 6c 0 Baby Talc ..... see eee 


a lee 









4c 
-4¢ 
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every known dog di b 
yay Write Svuei Dope — 4208 
H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 
29 Weat 24th New 





’ Electric Paste we 

Stearns’ Electric 
is recognized as_ the Giacente’ 
exterminator for Rats, Mice, Anta, 
Cockroaches and Waterbugs. 

Don’t waste time trying to kill these pests 
with powders, liquids or any experimental 
preparations. 


Ready for Use-—Better than Traps 
2-0z. box, 35¢ 15-0z. box, $1.50 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 





Our Advertisements—————, 
Guaranteed Reliable 


(if you mention The Progressive Farmer) 
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in the first method given. above. 
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advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,”’ 
unsatisfactory transaction to 

from date of order, we will 
purchased (not to ex- 
on any one advertiser), 
from any fraudulent misrepre- 
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lands 
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More Than Pays for Itself 


If you have threshing to do, there are many reasons why a 
Case Steel Thresher will prove a very profitable investment. 
Under ordinary conditions it increases your yearly profits 
enough to pay for itself in a short time, and it continues to 
earn these good profits for many years more. 





These Case steel thresher advantages make your farming more 
profitable and the results more certain: 


Low First Cost—Superior quality Big Capacity—Case machines do 
at low price is made possible by fast, clean threshing of all grains 
large volume production in a and seeds, They operate con- 
well equipped factory. tinuously from morning to night. 


Durability—Steel construce Easy Running—Simplicity of con- 
ent large Et ample pro- struction, rigidity of _the steel 
vision for lubrication and well frame and self aligning bear- 
balanced parts make the Case ings contribute to easy running 
durable and dependable. Most and power economy, 
of the first steel machines sold Service—Facilities for prompt serv- 
in 1904 are still in use. The pres< ice insure Case owners against 
ent machines are even more possible delays at threshing 
durable. time. 


Properly handled, a Case machine lasts twenty years or more. Divide 
the first cost by twenty to get the cost per year. Then figure what you 
pay now for less satisfactory threshing. Can you afford not to own a 
Case thresher? 


Write for “Profit By Better Threshing,” and learn how the Case thresher 
makes your profits sure. 


J. L CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY 
(Established 1842) 
Dept. E21 Racine Wisconsin 


NOTE. Our plows and harrows are NOT the Case plows 
and harrows made by the J I Case Plow Works Company. 








A ollow 


Highest quality ROOFING oe 


Galvanized— 
Formed from Apollo-KeystoneCopper, 8am k 
Steel Galvanized Sheets. F ull weight. BK 6 


ahoots are the most satisfactory rust-resist ps 
ufact ured for Roofing, | Siding. Tanks 
aoe ete. The Keystone ad ap + . Sold s. weigl t 





d indicates that CopperStee! isused 
merchants For Toy oa idences and public ¢ buildings 80 Comper St NE Copper 8) Steel Roo 
lates. MWiite for free tter Buildings’’ booklet containing building plans an oma valuable information, 


AMERICAN SHEET AND ™ PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Go After the 
Weevil with a 


Peerless Hand Dust Gun 


Perfectly Balanced—a Pleasure to Carry 
Ball Bearing—Easy to Operate 
Powerful Air Blast—Thorough Distribution 
Dust Control—-Completely Empties Hopper 







Delivered $1800 


Piace Your Order Now! 






It Your Dealer Cannot Supply You, Write Direct to Us 


PEERLESS DUST GUN CO., Uivetino. “Sino 
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\cAddress letters to "Uncle PE” care of The Progressive Farmer 








Hoboes of the Bird World 


4 one boys and girls in Sammy’s class 
were delighted to see so many of 
their bird friends returning from their 
winter homes. They had already said 
hello to the robin and the bluebird. This 
morning they started out across the pas- 
ture, hoping to meet some more of their 
friends. 


“Cow blackbirds,” shouted Sammy. 
sure enough down in the hollow near 
the cows was a flock of black-coated 
birds. They were busy picking up in- 
sects which the cows disturbed by their 
grazing. 


“T know you will be surprised,” said 
the teacher, “to learn that these birds 
are really the hoboes of the bird world. 
And of course these tramps or loafers 
are not thought very much of by other 
birds. Let us see why this is so. 


“Among all the birds in this country, 
the cowbirds are the only ones known 
that are too worthless to have homes of 
their own and to care for their children. 
Instead of following the habits of all our 
other birds in mating during the spring, 
and building nests and bringing up re- 
spectable families of their own, the lady 
cowbirds lay their eggs in the nests of 
other birds. They usually lay their eggs 
in the nests of small birds like the spar- 
row, warbler, yellowbirds, and gold- 
finches. After laying the eggs, the cow- 
birds never return to the nests, as they 
leave the hatching, feeding, and care of 
their young to the little mothers who 
own the nests. Sometimes the little 
birds; on finding a cowbird’s egg in their 
nests, will desert the homes which have 
cost them so much hard work, if no eggs 
of their own have been laid. But if 
some of their own are already in the 
nest, these little people, after talking the 
matter over, usually decide to stand by 
their homes and do the best they can. 


“The young cowbird, when hatched, is 
much larger than the other birds in the 
nest, and, being so greedy, it gets more 
than its share of the worms and insects. 
Strange to say, the mother bird will feed 
and care for the cowbird and neglect her 
own children. It often happens that the 
little birds, who have a right to the nest 
because it was built by their mother, die 
of starvation, After the young cowbirds 
are able to fly, they leave their foster 
mother and join other loafers of their 
kind. 

“We think people are mighty worth- 
less when they won’t build homes for 
their children and feed and care for 
them. Surely you can’t blame our bird 
friends for calling the cowbirds the out- 
laws or hoboes of the bird world. 


“Even though they have a pretty bad 
reputation among birds, cowbirds are 
friends of the farmers because they eat 
harmful insécts.” UNCLE P. F. 


Look Out! Don’t Change Too 
Fast! 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


BOUGHT a hen for 50 cents and 

raised a bunch of chickens. I sold 
them and bought a sow pig and raised 
10 pigs. When they were six weeks old 
I sold them, at the weight of 50 pounds, 
for $10 each. 


You can’t guess what I did then, can 
you? I bought four brood sows for $15 
each. I brought them home, put them in 
the alfalfa patch, and had very little ex- 
pense until they brought pigs. In about 
four months they brought me 28 pigs. 
I fattened 18 of them and_ sold 
them in November. Raising hogs just 
one year, I have cleared $362. Father 
says I have raised better hogs than he 
has raised for a long time. 


Well, I am going to surprise you, for 














I am going to quit raising hogs and 








Suggestions to Teachers 


KEEP a calendar of birds at the school, 
giving date when each is first seen in 
the spring and when it makes its nest. 

2. Devote at least one lesson to ac- 
quainting the Bm with the great bird 
lovers: John rroughs, John James Au- 
dubon, and Henry Fabre. 


3. References: Farmers’ Bulletins Nos, 
513, 630, 609. Bulletin 513 contains a col- 
ored picture of each of 50 common birds. 
This bulletin may be had by sending 15 
cents to Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. The other bulletins are free. 

“4. Assign nature-study questions and 
have pupils give answers at next period. 





“The Propetinive Farmer 


ee ends 








raise turkeys. I can make more money 
raising turkeys than I can raising hogs, 
FRED RAMSEY. 

Pott County, Okla. 

Editor’s Note—Look out, Fred! You 
can’t jump about from chickens to pigs, 
from pigs to turkeys, and from turkeys 
to jack rabbits or beef cattle and be suc- 
cessful. 


A Reading Club 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
BELIEVE our character is due partly 
to the kind of books we read. I for 

one am a great reader and read every 
book I can get my hands on, provided it 
is a good book. 

Among my favorite books are “Evan. 
geline” by Longfellow, “Lorna Doone” 
by Blackmore, “A“Tale of Two Cities” 
by Dickens, “Lady of the Lake” by 
Scott, and a great many others. I don’t 
think a boy or girl should read only fice 
tion though. I enjoy books of adven- 
ture also: 

I believe it would be a good plan to 
organize a “reading club” and have the 
readers keep account of the books read 
and the authors of each. There could 
be a meeting once a month or whenever 
the members thought best, and everyone 
could give a report. “BLUE EYES.” 

Editor’s Note.—TI like this idea of a 
reading club. It is something that every- 
one can join in, In a club of 12 mem- 
bers with each member buying a book 
and circulating it in accordance with an 


organized plan, each owner of one ‘book , 


has the opportunity and privilege of 
reading 12 books. 


This Week’s Nature-study 
Questions 


HAT birds, besides the cowbird, be- 
long to the blackbird family? 
2. What are the 
blackbirds? 
3. Where do cowbirds spend the win- 
ter? 
4. What birds form the largest flocks 
when they fly? 
5. Do blackbirds do more good than 
harm? 


Answers to Last Week’s Questions 
HAT changes take place in beans 
when they are planted? They abe 

sorb water and double their weight. The 

plant food in them becomes soluble and 
the starch of the seed is changed to 
sugar. 

2. What color would the leaves of 
young plants be if they got no sunlight? 
They would be white. Sunlight makes 
the green of leaves. 

3. What is one big difference between 
a bean leaf and a corn leaf? The veins 
in the bean leaf are net-like and run 
every way. Those in corn leaves are 
parallel. 


4. How long will seeds last and be 
good to eat? If not cured well or al- 
lowed to be attacked by insects and dis- 
seases, they last only a short while. If 
they become mature, are dried out and 
protected from too much moisture and 
from imsects, diseases, and animals, they, 
will last a number of years. 
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Other sizes equally low priced. 

Over 5,000 dealers carry these 

engines in stock and will save 
you money on freight. 





FAIRBANKS, 
Manufacturers 


Southern Branches 


MORSE & CO. 





SAVE 50% T0 75% 
ON TIRES, TUBES and 
PARTS FOR FORD CARS 
Why Pay High Retall Prices? 

For Tires, Tubes, Auto Accessories 


Ford . 
PA can get them DELIVERED 
"Direct to Your Door By 
Parcel Post at Lowest 
pte sge ney Prices 
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Milk As a Food For the Baby 


IRST, it must be’ emphasized that 

mother’s milk is the only normal food 
for young babies, and that there is noth- 
ing that will take its place. Every baby 
should be nursed until it is from 8 to 10 
months old, if this is possible. It should 
be weaned at this age. Many a mother 
makes the bad (and often sad) mistake 
of nursing her baby until it is more than 
a year old; sometimes, it is tragical to 
state, until it is more than two years old. 
After 8 to 10 months a baby outgrows 
its mother’s milk and needs different and 
stronger food. To continue the nursing 
after this age is almost certain to upset 
the baby’s digestion and stunt its growth. 

Cow’s milk is the best substitute for 
mother’s milk, but it is far from being 
“just as good.” In fact, it is not safe 
to give cow’s milk to very young babies. 
When milk is given to babies of any age, 
care is the price of health, Many hun- 
dreds of babies die every summer from 
“bowel complaints,” which are caused 
by feeding babies dirty food—most often 
with food which has been polluted with 
human bowel material. Milk containing 
germs will make the baby sick every 
time. Another important point is that 
cow’s milk must be modified before it is 
given to babies; if it is given just as it 
comes from the cow, the baby will not 
be able to digest it before it is two or 
more years of age. 

It is important that a baby be fed in 
the right way. The feedings should be 
at regular intervals, by the clock, and not 
every time the baby cries. Again, you 
should consult your doctor, in order to 
learn how often the baby should be fed. 
Babies also. get thirsty—just as adults 
do—and should be given plenty of cool, 
boiled water; a baby will cry when it is 
thirsty as well as when it’s hungry. 








How I Use The Progressive 
Farmer in My School 











Teaching Agriculture 


UR boys in vocational agriculture call 

Monday “Progressive Farmer Day,” 
and are always glad to get to the class. 
Every boy gets a copy of the paper. 
After they have been handed around, 
the teacher has the boys go through and 
mark the articles that are to be studied 
during the two 45-minute periods to be 
devoted to agriculture. For this reading 
only the topics that apply directly to 
farm practices on the farms of these 
boys are selected. A list of questions are 
prepared from these topics and written 
on the blackboard. The boys then learn 
the answers from the paper. After they 
have finished the assignment, they are 
asked to read Hambone’s Meditations 
and the jokes. After they are all through 
they recite from the blackboard. 

When we come to a topic or sugges- 
tion that we can put into practice at once, 
we do so. For example, we went to the 
orchard and hunted the peach and apple 
tree borers; again we went and studied 
the San Jose scale, and another time 
made 110 grape cuttings and put them 
away to be set out in the spring. Sev- 
eral boys in this school will run fertilizer 
tests with cotton this year as a project 
after the plan used at the Mississippi 
Station and published in The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 

We insist on the boys continuing to 
read this paper after leaving school, be- 
cause it is the most practical farm paper 
in the South. There is no better way of 
keeping your boys posted on up-to-date 
agriculture than having them study The 
Progressive Farmer. FRATE BULL. 
Clarksburg High School, Carroll Coun- 
ty, Tenn. 


Editor’s Note.—This letter won second 
prize in our recent contest. Other letters 
will be published from time to time, the 
first prize letter to be in our Education 
Special, June 23. sero 














| Fertilizer Industry 











Fertilizer Facts No. 78 


What You Should 
Know About The 


Only by helping the farmer to get more for his la- 
bor and capital has the fertilizer industry any mission 
to perform. The fertilizer manufacturer performs 
this mission by producing plant food that will bring 
profitable crop increases. The industry has been 
manufacturing plant food that gives profitable crop 
increases. If it had not it would have ceased to exist, 
but it grows greater and greater each year, showing 
that it is performing its mission to the farmer. 


The fertilizer manufacturer renders the farmer a 
great service by assembling many different materials 
containing plant food from all parts of the world and 
by compounding them scientifically into various prop- 
erly balanced and thoroughly mixed fertilizers. The 
greater the number of sources of materials drawn 
upon, the more economically fertilizers can be made. 
Factory mixing of fertilizers, is therefore, economi- 
cally important to the farmer. 


In urging upon the farmer the use of high analysis 
fertilizers, the fertilizer manufacturers are promoting 
the best interests of the farmer. The more concen- 
trated the fertilizer, the less freight, bags, tag tax, and 
distribution costs. Thus the farmer gets greater re- 
turns from his investment in plant food by using 
high analysis goods. 


Profitable farming is equally as important to the 
fertilizer manufacturer as to the farmer. In their 
effort to promote the most profitable farming, the as- 
sociations of fertilizer manufacturers have employed 
through its Soil Improvement Committees, the best 
obtainable authorities to promote the best farming 
methods and the use of the kind and quantity of fer- 
tilizers that will bring the farmer the greatest profit. 


The fertilizer industry realizes that its interests are 
inseparably linked with those of the farmer. 'What- 
ever hinders the fertilizer manufacturer from render- 
ing efficient and economical service, will hurt the 
farmer. The farmer’s welfare is the fertilizer manu- 
facturer’s welfare. 











a Soil Improvement Committee 
Southern Fertilizer Association 
ATLANTA, GA. SHREVEPORT, LA. 























Turn Your Timber Land Into Money 
With the LILLISTON PORTABLE SAW MILL 


This mill will turn your timber into lumber to eell your neighbors, to use 
in building dwellings, barns, fences, etc. Also fence posts, laths or shin- 
sles. Too, there is always a demand for sawed crossties and they bring e 
good price. THE LILLISTON is equipped with the best features of | 
mill, has a capacity of 3,000 to 6,000 fork Fae day, can be opera 
economically, WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER. 


LILLISTON HARVESTER CO., Albany, Georgia 
MANUFACTURERS “LILLISTON” Portable Saw Mille, Peanut Pickers, 
Planters and Distributors. 
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The air-tight sifter top keeps 
the lye full-strength and 
always ready for instant use, 
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The Standard for Good Lye 


For twenty years Red Devil Lye has been the 
Standard for good lye. Lye must do the hard, 
rough work about the place. The concentrated 
strength of Red Devil assures quick results when 
there’s real cleaning and work to be done, 


Ask your grocer for the can with the smiling Red Devil on 
the label. You can depend upon every can having the 
same uniform strength. Red Devil is convenient to use, it is 
economical, it sure is strong—it is the standard for good lye. 


Write for Free Booklet 
Wm. Schield Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


RED DEVIL LYE 





























Phi FSTRA 


the Bean 


Don't let pesky bean beetles ruin your field 
or garden beans. 
wholesale. 













Horstra cleans ‘em out 
Positively not a poison; no dan- 
ger in use on vegetables you eat. Will not 
injure plants at all. Floats like a smoke- 
cloud through foliage, not a beetle can es- 
cape it. Kills ‘em, doesn't merely drive 
them away. Bean growers throughout the 
South say Horsraa’s the only thing. 


Hofstra Mfg. Co. 
414 N, Cheyenne 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Also kills Flies, Ane, 
Roaches, Fleas, Mosquitos, 
Bed-Bugs, Potato Bugs, 
Chicken Mites and many 
other insects. 


















Large Package Powder 
and Sprayer for Commercial Use 


For truck garden and field beans buy a 
Horstra Sprayer and the $1.20, largest size 
package of Horstra powder. Cover your 
garden in a short time, For household, garden, 
dairy and poultry use, buy a loaded metal gun 
for 15¢; Refill it cheaply from 30c, 60c or 
$1.20 size packages at Druggists and Grocers. 




















KEEP BEES BETTER! 


[f your bees are in gums or box hives, we would like to send you a little 
booklet, well illustrated, discussing the matter of transferring them to better 
hives. We think we can suggest how you can get a far larger profit out of 
your bees. The booklet is free. Write to us for it today. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, West Side Station, 





MEDINA, OHIO. 


ANY thousand pecan trees have 

been set in the South during the 

past five to ten years. This is 
well, because this nut has thoroughly 
established itseli as a very profitable 
farm product in practically all of the 
Cotton Belt. However, in order to 
reap the maximum benefit from pecan 
trees, proper cultivation, fertilization, 
and general care must be given. The 
trees should not be set out on a poor 
K piece of ground or even on a fairly fer- 
tile piece of ground and allowed to 
“knock” for themselves. The object 
of this article is to emphasize the abso- 
lute necessity of cultivating, fertilizing, 
and properly caring for pecan trees, 
and to give a-few brief suggestions as 
to how it may best be done. 

In the first place, itis not proper to 
too closely crop the ground in between 
the trees. Remember that the pecan 
tree is none the less a plant because it 
grows into a large tree and that it ab- 
solutely must have plant food and the 
proper care to produce normal, healthy 
growth. Therefore, for the first two 
to four or five years after the trees are 
set, provided they are set 40 to & feet 
apart, it is perfectly right to grow 
some of the comparatively small grow- 
ing crops in between them. 


Plant Only Low-growing Crops 
Between Trees 


SPACE four to six feet 

the row of trees should be left 
where no attempt is made to grow 
crops. Only those crops that are com- 
paratively low growing should be 
planted. Cotton or some of the truck 
crops, such as cabbage, or beans should 
be used. Do not grow the tall, rank- 
growing crops like corn, sorghum cane, 
etc., because these draw very heavily 
on the moisture and plant food in the 
soil and will often do more harm than 
good. 

Only when the trees are on fairly 
fertile ground should one attempt to 
grow crops in between the rows except 
for the first few years. Where the 
ground is quite poor the whole space 
should be given up to the trees and to 
the growth of cover crops for improv- 
ing the soil. 

Cultivation should start early in the 
spring. Where no crops are grown in 
between the rows go ahead and break 
the ground with turning plow. Keep 
up rapid and frequent cultivation dur- 
ing spring and early summer, using 
any convenient implement to keep 
down weeds and grass and keep a dust 
mulch on the surface. 


Stink Bug Doesn’t Like Velvet 


Beans 


wide in 


HE stink bug does considerable 
harm to the pecan nuts, It natur- 
ally breeds on most of the legume 
cover crops except velvet beans, and 
for this reason the velvet bean is a 
very desirable cover crop when one is 
being planted where the stink bug has 
given trouble. In fact cowpeas and 
soy beans should not be used where 
this pest has given trouble. 

It is desirable to have both a sum- 
mer and winter cover crop, using vel- 
vet beans, beggarweed, etc., for the 
summer cover crop and crimson clover 
mixed with hairy vetch or some other 
legume for the winter cover crop. 
Where these winter legumes, for one 
reason or another may not do very 
well, a mixture of oats and vetch or 
rye and vetch has been found quite 
satisfactory. 


Stop Cultivation Latter Part of June 


A CUSTOM that many follow is to 
turn the soi! early in spring, just 
after growth has started, and. then 
level it down with a harrow, prefer- 














ably a disk harrow. Keep up the cul- 
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Cultivate Pecan Trees Now 
Low Growing Legume Crops Are Good 
By L. A. NIVEN 


tivation until the middle to the 
part of June, at which time a cov 


crop should be sowed to produce or- 


ganic matter and plant food for 
trees. In most sections of the South 


the cowpea is one of the best cover 


crops. In the lower part of the Sout! 
beggarweed is quite satisfactory. Fo 
cover crops to occupy the ground dur 
ing the winter, crimson clover is quite 
satisfactory in many sections. Velve 
beans are also satisfactory as a sum 
mer cover crop, but one should be 
very careful not to plant*them close 
enough to the trees so they will climb 
up on them to any extent. This crop 
is a very rank grower and if planted 
too close to the young trees may twine 
enough vines around them to do mate- 
rial injury. For this reason it is us- 
ually not desirable to plant the velvet 
beans broadcast but plant in rows at 
a considerable distance from the trees 





Gives Millinery Course 


RANKLIN County, Alabama, with 

the untiring energy and wonderful 
ability of Miss Luella Bankson, home 
demonstration agent, is accomplishing 
much for the good of the rural homes 
and farmers’ wives. 

Saturday wound up a two and one- 


half days special training in millinery 
by Miss Josephine Eddy of Auburn 
whom the state sent to assist Miss 


Bankson. In this brief time Miss Eddy 
gave 18 wonfn, representing 11 com- 
munities throughout the county, the « 
sentials of hat making in a nutshell 
Not only did these representatives 
have the experience and training to 
carry back home but made two beauti 
ful hats each. 

The Parent Teachers’ Association of 
Russellville entertained the women 
their homes. 

Miss Bankson is delighted with the 
interest shown by these ladies. Quite 
a number of these best hats were sent 
to Auburn to put on exhibit during 
the meeting of the State Women’s 
Federation Club. O. B. 





The Cotton Situation 
¥ igem world’s consumption of 
can cotton in 1921-22 was about 
12,600,000 bales; the indicated world’s 
consumption for the year 1922-23 is not 
less than 13,000,000 bales. There is no 


evidence at present that the consumption 
of 1923-24 will fall below this figure. 


Ameri- 


The available information indicates, 
however, that the world carry-over of 
all cottons on July 31, 1923, will be 
6,800,000 bales (largely of foreign short 
staple) compared with 6,700,000 bales in 
1922 and 10,500,000 bales in 1921, and 
that the use of American cotton will be 
little, if any, restricted on account of 
foreign production. 





If farmers plant a 12 per cent greater 
acreage than they planted in 1922, the 
cotton acreage harvested in 1923 would 
be 36,888,000 acres. Lf the yield per acre 
in 1923 should prove to be the same as 
the average for the five years 1918-1922, 
the total crop would be 11,810,000 bales. 
If the yield should be the same as the 
lowest in the last five years (124.5 fbs.) 
the total crop would be 9,610,000 bales. 
If the yield should be the highest in the 
last five years (178.4 tbs.) the total crop 
would be 13,770,000 bales. 

The indicated carry-over of lint cotton 
(including mill stocks) in the United 
States at the end of the present cotton 
season (July 31, 1923) will be 1,184,000 
bales (including 100,000 bales. imported 
foreign cotton), compared with a carry- 
over of 2,832,000 bales in 1922; 6,534,000 
bales in 1921, and 4,287,000 ia 1920.— 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 
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Paisley Flowered 
cretonne Trimmed me 4 


Here—inthie ZN 


beau.iful silk 

lustre Persian 

srhcven | Jae 
hea 


without a penny te 
. Thisel 
reeled rome , 
Tatest long waisted style 
ee for ali s and figu: 
e new long Cy caaenen 
e neck ,pock- 
thesleeves £ 


> Da! "Dowie 
eo Sartis oveny ane of Banwiek, DON 
PENNY. CAN ANY OF} SE net iz 

tnnes’ sizes io wizes 

CHARGE FOR LARGER BA 
TWO FOR $4.57. 

MAIL ORDER CO., Dept. M-1456 
. Van Buren St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





COOKS and CANS 


At same time! 


Swelter no more! CONSERVO 
cans 14 quart jars by COLD PACK 
Process. CONSERVO cooks whole 
meal on one burner without watch- 

ing. Marvelous fuel 
Saver. 


Send No Money!! 


Test CONSERVO ten 
days. Your money back 
then if you say so. 
Otherwise price is 
ONLY $10 complete, 
prepaid to your door 
(west of Denver $12). 

* You pay postman. 
GUARANTEED in every way the perfected 
steam cooker and canner. Sold by hardware 
and house-furnishing stores. 
THE TOLEDO COOKER CoO. 
Dept. F-1 Toledo, Ohio 





“Secrets of Canning and 
Cooking” mailed FREE 
Post-card brings you a copy 








Select from 44 Styles,colors 


ireedwepemsrare ieee 
ae if desired. Par- 








mn —— WAGONS 

‘o. High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wide 

or narrow tires. 

Wagon parts of all 

kinds. Wheels to fit 

any running gear. 

‘atalog illustrated in colors free. 

Electric Wheel Co., 59 Elm St., Quincy, Ill. 


ve POTATO SPRAYER 
Me 490s HIGH PRESSURE 

NObnains INOSproccers 

«FRIEND MFG.Co.. Gaspoar. HY. 

§ ovis awn she GaaYouBovenr FRIEND 


MAIL ADVERTISING COPY 
TWO WEEKS AHEAD 


Everybody who has anything to_ sell 
that farmers ought to buy should adver- 
tise in The Progressive Farmer. Our 
fuarantee back of your advertisement 
helps to bring buyers. Write us for 
fates, enclosing references. 

Don’t get your copy td us one 

day and expect to see it in print 

the next. 











To insure insertion, always mail your 
copy and order two weeks before the 
date you wish your advertisement to 
appear. 











ONE BETTER 

Sometimes the Yankee’s humor of exagger- 
ation is met by as good as he gives. An 
American in London stopped at a coster’s 
stall and lifting up a good-sized melon said: 
“Are these the largest apples you have?” 
“Put the bloomin’ grape dahn, will yer?” 
said the coster.—Boston Transcript. 


HIS DOMICILE 
Reporter: And in what state were you 
born, professor? 
Professor: Unless my recollection fails 
me, in the state of ignorance. 
Reporter (scribbling): Yes to be sure. And 
how long have you lived there?—Baker Or- 
ange. 


WE’VE HEARD THAT BEFORE 

One of the speakers at a recent dinner said: 
“T know a Northern salesman who was try- 
ing to sell tractors down South. An old col- 
ored farmer in Virginia readily bought a 
tractor from him, and a few days after the 
machine’s delivery the salesman turned up 
to be paid. 

“Could you pay me for the tractor, uncle?” 
he hinted. 

“Pay fo’ de tractor?” said the old man. 
His eyes widened with astonishment and 
wrath. “Why, boss, yo’ tole me dat in free 
weeks de tractor would pay fo’ herself.”— 
The De Laval Monthly. 


CONSIDERATE 

What will the newpapers do now who 
poked fun at the laundry who advertised— 
“Don’t kill your wife. Let us do the dirty 
work,” 

Because this has been superseded by the 
advertisement of a restaurant in Oklahoma 
which reads— 

“Don’t divorce your wife because she can’t 
cook. Eat here and keep her for a pet.” 


A MULE’S EPITAPH 

An army mule at one of the cantonments 
“went west.” The private who had charge of 
the last rites had to fill out the regulation 
form, and came across the suggestion, “dis- 
position of carcass.” 

After a moment’s thought Sammie wrote 
on the blank line: 

“Mean and deceitful.” 


THIS WEEK’S CONUNDRUMS 


Is THERE a word in the English language 
which contains all the vowels? 

2. Why is the tolling of the bell like the 
prayer of a hypocrite? 

3. What should a clergyman preach about? 

4. What is the keynote to good manners? 


Answer’s to Last Week’s Conundrums 


HEN is a piece of wood like a queen? 
When it is a ruler. 

2. What is it that has a mouth, but 
never speaks, and a bed but never sleeps 
in it? A river. 

3. What had better be done when there is 
a great rent on a farm? It had better be sewn 
(sown). 

4. What garden crop would save drainage? 

ecks. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. Alley 














(Copyright 1923 by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 





HITS JES’ EZ EASY T’ 
OVER-Do IT WEN You 
RUNNIN’ FOLKS DOWN Ez 
‘TIS WEN You PRAISIN’ 





ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Hit’s mighty hahd ? figguh you done 
got yo’ mone’s wu'th wen you 





outen a place broke! 
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A tractor is expensive farm 
equipment and should have the 
same care that an automobile 
receives. Effecto is not a paint, 
wax or polish, but the original 
auto enamel — free-flowing, 
easy-working, self-leveling and 
quick-drying. It produces a 
smooth, lustrous surface that lasts 
longer than the finish on most 
new cars. ‘There are nine live 


For a dime, to cover mailing costs, 
we will send you a quarter pint can 
of Effecto Black Enamel, which will 
demonstrate what a remarkable auto 











Paint your tractor and car with Effecto. The beauty 
and durability of Effecto is well worth the little in- 


crease in cost over implement paint. 


Free Can of Effecto if You Pay Mailing Costs 


Free Color Card and Names of Dealers Near You will be Sent You on Request. 
Pratr & LAMBERT-INC., 175 ‘Tonawanda St., 
In Canada, 133 Courtwright St., 


Effecto colors: Black, Blue, 
Green, Red, Brown, Yellow, 
Gray, Cream and White; ; also 
clear Finishing varnish and Top 
& Seat Dressing. Top & Seat 
Dressing waterproofs and makes 
old tops and upholstery look new. 
Effecto gives extra |durability 
and beauty on bicycles, baby 
carriages, porch furniture, metal 
articles and farm implements. 


finish Effecto really is. The quarter 
pint can contains sufficient Effecto to 
enamel a hood, fender, wheel, or may 
be used on chipped or rusty spots. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bridgeburg, Ontario. 











PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCT 
"GI" Floor Varnish : Vitralite Enamel: Efecto Auto Finishes: pemmennae 








Agents Make $12°°¢ Day! 
aaa NEW ,,S:, IRON 


New development makes ironing og 
e. Cute ironing = in half. Saves o 

Ceste one cent for 3 hours use. 3 
attachments. Gives clean, quick 
heat easily regulated. olutely 
safe. Uses kerosene or gasoline. Starts with match withoug 
emoke or smell, Selle fast. Mra, Wagner, Ohio sold 24 ia 
few hours spare time. Moyer of Pennsylvania made $164 in 
one week, You can do es well, or spare time, 
No experience needed, Simply take orders. We deliver and 
collect. Commissions paid seme dey you take orders, Send 
for catalog and FREE OUTFIT OFFER. Write today. 


THE AKRON LAMP CO., 135 Iron St, Akron, @. 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 
Removes 


Bursal_ Enlarge- 
ments, Thickened, Swollen Tis- 
sues, Curbs, Filled Tendons, 
Soreness from any Bruise or Strain. 
Stops Spavin Lameness. Allays pain. 
Does not Blister, remove the hair or 
lay up the horse. $2.50 a bottle, 
delivered. Book 1 R free. 

W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


FORDS run 34 Miles 
Vis Gallon of Gasoline 


Wonderful new CARBURETOR. Many 
have reported from one-half to one 
third reduction in gasoline bills and 
a great increase in the power of the 
motor, Start easy in coldest weather. 


Sent on 30 DAYS TRIAL 


Fits any car. Attach yourself. Fords 
as high as 34 miles to gallon. Other cars show 
proportionate saving. Send make of car and take ad- 
vautage of our special 30-day trial offer. Agents Wanted. 

AIR FRICTION CARBURETOR CO., 
Department 3384, Dayton, Ohio, 


MEN WANTED 
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Paisley 
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Sale of 


e ewestlong- F 
waisted style De- 
signed in straight one- 
piece fashion; bell 
shaped sleeves, and 
peentite long flowing 

‘aisley sash, ich ties 
et the front. 


SENT ON 
APPROVAL 


Get this wonderful bar- 
ain on appr val. 
oul rand we wil 
ohio from diately. Sen: 
no money under our Mon- | 
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Remember! 
Your NameOn 


Brings this beautiful dress to 
youatonce. Suitable foreven! 

vr) gwrost wear. G: any ly 
—and for lese money. ih is value not 
to be conf with cheaper dresses 
adver noaat poco price, Give 
youre ene, addrene, cise and col- 

only o barga’ 
Brice of’ ie. blue a few cunts 
e or 

ot del ta eae te r 


Lavendar, es, cash. 
INTERNATIONAL MAIL ORDER ¢ COMPANY 
Bept. P3857 Chicago, Illinol 





VAIN Lat $1600 to $2300 Year 


MEN—BOYS 18 TO 35 


MAIL COUPON 
IMMEDIATELY! 


= LF A LY 
fr ange pe Dept. y-a0, (Posmectens N.Y. 
Send -_. = charge, (1) Specimen Rail 


: 1 ms way y Postal ¢ 
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Americus Creamery 
Organized 


HE Americus Ice Cream and Cream- 

ery Company was organized recently 
with a capital stock of $25,000. 

Chasles M. Council, leading banker 
here and one of the incorporators of the 
mew company, will erect a substantial 
brick building to house the industry, con- 
struction starting immediately, and the 
company plans not only to operate a 
modern creamery, but to inaugurate the 
manufacture of ice cream here. 

I. E. Wilson and Charles M. Council, 
of Americus; R. C. Wilson, of Savan- 
nah, and Mrs. Cogswell, of Leon County, 
Florida, are named as incorporators, and 
the petition for incorporation asks for 
authority to increase the capital stock to 
$50,000 later. 

It is expected that the new plant will 
be in operation by the latter part of the 
summer, and that it will provide an out- 
let for much of the milk and cream 
produced in the section. 

BOYD TAYLOR. 


Kiwanis Club Gets Purebred 
Bull 


ue Jackson (Georgia) Kiwanis Club 
has the honor of being one of the 
first—if not the first—civic clubs in the 
State of Georgia to own a purebred 
Guernsey bull. 

Having taken the lead in securing a 
load of pure blooded cattle for farmers 
around Jackson, the Kiwanians thought 
that it was up to them to keep it. So 
they got together, bought the best 





Guernsey bull in the lot for $320, and 
are now planning to form a coéperative 
bull association—the first to be formed 
in that section. 

Twenty-seven purebred Guernseys, 
bought from the Rowan County (North 
Carolina) Codédperative Guernsey Bull 
Association, were sold at Jackson, eight 
purebred bulls being sold at an average 
price of $110, nine purebred cows and 
heifers bringing an average of $188, and 
nine grade cows selling at an average 
price of $90 apiece. 

Of the 27 animals sold, 17 remained in 
Butts County, the remainder going to 
neighboring counties. The sale was_a 
success in every way. J. H. REED. 





Fine Jersey Cows 


R. KING PHARR, of Catherine, 

Alabama, has in his herd of regis- 
tered Jersey cows, Magnet Tycoon’s 
Agatha No. 476274, age four years, that 
during the month of February, in 28 
days, produced 104 pounds of butter, av- 
eraging 334 pounds per day and actually 
producing a fraction over four pounds 
in one day. This the highest butter rec- 
ord ever made in Alabama by any cow 
of any breed. 

Another young cow, Lookout Dorothy 
2nd, No. 454,012, age four years, milked 
1,422.4 pounds of milk in 28 days during 
the month of February, producing as 
high as 53.8 pounds in one day and 
averaging six gallons per day through- 
out the month. This is the highest milk 
record ever made by a Jersey cow in 
Alabama. 

Mr. Pharr also owns Pannonia of 
Friendship No. 340202, and during the 


past year she produced for him on offi- 
cial test 835 pounds of butter and 13,657 
pounds of milk in 365 days, for which 
achievement she was awarded a gold 
medal by the American Jersey Cattle 
Club and named the state champion for 
Alabama. 


New Alabama Holstein 
Champion 

HOLSTEIN cow, Mokena Valeria 

Korndyke Segis, owned by P. S. 
Hain at Selma, is declared new state 
champion producer in the full age class 
for production of butterfat in one year. 
This cow produced 23,086.6 pounds of 
milk and 817.03 pounds of butterfat ac- 
cording to official announcement from 
the Advanced Registry office. This but- 
terfat production equals 1,021.28 pounds 
of butter. 


What Do You Know About 
National Defense? 


N CASE the country is plunged into a 

war, it affects the farmer, as well as it 
does everybody else, and for this reason 
it is well that farmers acquaint them- 
selves with the provisions for national 
defense in case of an emergency. Where 
a country is unprepared for war, when 
war comes there is always a tremendous 
expenditure of money, resources and 
lives, that could have been prevented 
had the country been properly prepared. 
The Congress of the United States had 
this in mind when it framed and passed 
the National Defense Act of 1920. 


This act provides for the army of the 
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Supreme Mower Value 


bearing is scientifically designed and per- 
fectly lubricated. There is no lost motion 
in the close-meshing gears. Roller bear- 
ings reduce friction in the main axle. 

In short, the Avery-Champion Mower 
is equipped with every modern improve- 
ment andisastrictly high-quality machine 
in every tespect. 
be America’s supreme mower value by 
thousands of users. 

Your Avery dealer will give you 
plete details. He will also tell you about 
Avery-Champion Binders, Hay Rakes, Ted- 
ders, SideDelivery Rakesand other haying 
and harvesting machinery. Or you may 
write us direct for descriptive literature. 

Avery walking, riding and tractor 
plows, tillage implements and Champion harvesting machinery | 
B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc. (€stabiished 1325) Louisville, Kentucky 
Branches in All Important Trade Centers 


CHAMPION 
MOWER 


waa grass is heavy and tough, 
then you appreciate your Avery- 
Champion Mower most. This well-known 
mower does good work in any grass any- 
where. Its two famous names and nearly 
a century of manufacturing experience 


guarantee it. 


The Avery-Champion Mower is made 
in the Avery factory at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, one of the finest farm implement 
factories in the world. Its superiority is 
due to sturdy, simple design, best mate- 
tials and care in building. It is easily 
adjustable at every point. The extra long 
pitman rod and knife head are made of 
forged steel. The solid bronze crank-pin 


There is a fall line of famous 
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in the county has been secured. 


United States, to be composed of the 
Regular Army, the National Guard, 
when in the service of the United States, 
and the Organized Reserves. The Regu- 
lar Army and the National Guard will 
be ready for immediate defense action, 
while the Organized Reserves will be 
ready for mobilization in a very short 
while after the declaration of war. Dur. 
ing peace times, each of the three units 
of the Army of the United States is 
kept distinct, but in case of war the 
three units would operate jointly. 

In order to save expense, instead of 
maintaining a large standing army, Con- 
gress provided that a large part of the 
army of the United States should con- 
sist of the Organized Reserves. The 
Organized Reserves are on an inactive 
status during peace time, and many of 
the best citizens of the country have be- 
come affiliated with them. It is an op- 
portunity for service that does not re- 
quire full time, active duty. 

Mobilization plans for the Organized 
Reserves for each state are worked out, 
and the officers and men for each com- 
pany are taken from the territory, usu- 
ally one or more counties, to which the 
company is assigned. 

Officefs and men of the Organized Re- 
serves are subject to active duty only in 
case of a national emergency declared by 
Congress, except for training periods of 
15 days per calendar year: Any officer 
or man will be excused from this train- 
ing period if cogent reason is presented. 

Officers and men of the Organized Re- 
serves draw pay only when on active 
duty. 

Former officers and men of the Army 
are eligible to affiliate themselves with 
the Organized Reserves, and thus to be 
ready for immediate duty in case of a 
national emergency. 

Young men on the farm who have had 
previous military experience and can be 
rated as specialists or non-commissioned 
officers are especially urged to become 
connected with the Organized Reserves. 
This will in large measure avoid the de- 
lay incident to organization of the com- 
panies in case war should be declared by 
having a nucleus of each company al- 
ready organized. 

Farm boys-and others interested should 
write to Lt.-Col. T. S. Moorman or 
Lt.-Col. L. O. Matthews, Old Post Office 
Building, Birmingham, Ala. 


Feeding Plants Liquid Food 


READER wants to know’ what 

would be best to add to water with 
which young plants are watered in order 
to strengthen and quicken their growth; 
which would be best, nitrate of soda, 
bone meal or chicken manure? And 
what quantity of either of these to a4 
gallon of water should be used? 

Either of the products mentioned 
above can be used, but in all probatility 
the most satisfactory would be the ni- 
trate of soda. Simply put a heaping tea- 
speonful of nitrate of soda to a gallon 
of water, thoroughly dissolve, and water 
the plants with same. 

Do not give an excessive amount of 
water but merely enough to thoroughly 
soak the soil and let it remain that way 
for two or three days, or until the soil 
becomes thoroughly dry before giving 
another application. Two to four ap- 
plications of this kind should give the 
plants all the plant food needed for a 
period of a month or more. 








ILCOX County.—Seed enough to 
plant 175 acres in permanent pastures 
Ww. D. 
Hillis, county agent, reports marked new 


interest in dairying. Plans for forming 4 
bull club block are being gotten under 
way. Two cars of hogs were marketed 
cooperatively. 
poultry production is on the increase; 


Interest and activity in 
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500 birds. 
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To Control Watermelon 
Anthracnose 


E farmer who grows watermelons 

has no enemy more serious than 
anthracnose. Where this disease se- 
cures a firm foothold and where no ef- 
forts are made to combat it, the losses 
are enormous. However, there are 
very effective remedies for the disease 
which have meant great savings already 
to Florida farmers. The Florida Ex- 
periment Station and the Agricultural 
Extension Division have long advo- 
cated this remedy. 

The best method of control is by 
spraying the vines with 4-4-50 Bor- 
deaux mixture. If anthracnose spores 
or germs are carried to healthy melon 
vines, the vines will become diseased 
unless protected by a coating of spray 
mixture, which prevents the germina- 
tion of the spores and the development 
of the fungus. Thorough applications 
of Bordeaux mixture will prevent the 
spread of the disease and will help to 
control other diseases of the crop as 
well. 

The following schedule will serve as 
m guide in knowing just when to 
gpray: 


i 


Make the first application when the }, 


vines begin to run. 

Spray the second time about one 
week after the first melons have “set” 
on the vines. 

Make a third application about two 
weeks after the second. 


| Should anthracnose appear and the 
above schedule has not been used, try 
these emergency measures: Spray 
with Bordeaux mixture immediately 
hnd repeat the operation about I0 days 
Jater. If rains are frequent at this 
time, a third spraying will probably 
be required—Florida Extension Ser- 
Nice. 





Suggestions for Sheep Shear- 
ing Time 


FEW suggestions that if rigidly 

followed will eventually bring 
profitable results and bring commen- 
dation to the wool-grower are: 

Shear the sheep when the wool is 
absolutely dry, never when there is 
Any moisture in the fleece. 
| The sheep should be shorn only on 
Rk smooth dry surface, preferably 2 
planed board floor, never on the dirt. 

_ Care should be taken to keep the 
fleece intact. Avoid second cuts, which 
¥educe the average length of the staple. 

Clip all locks from each fleece and 
pack separately. Never permit them 
to remain in the fleece. 
| Fleece should be prepared with the 
fiesh side out, never the weather side. 

Fold, roll, or use fleece box for pre- 
paring the fleece. 
| Tie each fleece separately. Never tie 
two fleeces together, nor pack and 
market untied wool. 
| Use only enough twine to tie the 
fleece securely. 
| Paper or hard glazed surface twine 
should be used. Never use sisal or 
binder twine. 

Never permit the fleece to come into 
tontact with chaff, hay, dust, or any 
bther foreign material. 
| Place the tied fleeces in regulation 
wool sacks or cover them with canvas 
for new burlap. 

Select a clean dry place for storing 
the wool until sold. Never permit 


. the wool to lie upon the ground nor 


store it in a basement. 

Keep the white and the black wool 
Separate. Never permit any of the 
black wool to be mixed with the white. 

Keep the burry, seedy, cotted, dead, 
black and gray fleeces apart from the 
clean, well-grown weol, and .pack 
Separately. Never pack all grades to- 


.gether indiscriminately. 


GEORGE T. WILLINGMYRE. 


Specialist in Wool Marketing, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
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PLANT IRISH porns = SPRING 
N Nothing will er. STONECYPRER’S IRISR 
Ne PetsTO BUG KILLER will destroy the Bug is guaran- 

¢/ teed to increase the yield. 

GARDEN 





>- Swapping Horses 
in Mid-stream 


Changing the brand or the weight of the oil 
in your motor is like swapping horses in mid- 
You cannot expect to get good re- 
sults from any automotive engine if you put 
in it a different grade of oil each time your 
motor needs lubrication. 


There is a safe, sure way to care for your 
motor—insuring a maximum of power at a 
minimum of cost—and that way is to locate 


{(Oolarine 


and select from the chart of recommendations, 
which is on display, the proper grade of 
Polarine for your truck, tractor or family car. 
This done, there are but two other things to 
watch: first, keep the proper supply of oil in 
your motor; and second, replace this oil every 
five or six hundred miles as its body is worn 





OIL 





ADVERTISED PRODUCTS have a 
good reputation for quality. They 
cost no more, often less, than the 
non-advertised stuff, which may or 
may not be good. Better be safe 
than sorry. Buy advertised pro- 


te hers as T. 
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PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


DUROC-JERSEYS 














SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN 
hatches every w Quick delivery. 


Special Reduced Price: 





PUREBRED BABY CHICKS! 


Matings, with an egg record unsurpassed, that produce every egg we hatch. Three large 


ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS CO., 


CHiICKS—Strong and Vigorous, from our Special 


$4.25 per 25; $8 per 50; $15 per 100, Delivered. 
Write for Catalog. 


Ensley, Alabama 











Baby Chicks}, 


Ee a ae. We are the 
greet howe thes day, 


Three Million for 1923 


Twelve breeds of best purebred 
modera’ priced; also 
QUALITY from vy laying 





Boston, Mass., Dept. ¢!, 14 F 
Philadeiphia, Pa. Dept. 61 833 Locust Street 
Cleveland Ohie, 1961 West 74th Street 











25,000 STANDARD BRED BREEDERS 
15 Varieties. Best la ing | ctveine. Incubate 15,000 eggs 
daily. Catalog free. nable prices. Free live deliv- 
MISSOURI P POULTRY FARMS, 
Columbia, Missouri. 





easy CHICKS—Purebred, Highest bes me Te 6, 
a, Buff Leghorns: 25, Pe 25; 50 100, $15. 
ed Rocks, I. Reds: ‘si. 50; ei "$8.75: 100, 

hie bo. White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, White Wyan- 
dottes, Anconas: 25, $4.75; 50, 439.25; 100, $17.50. 
Minorcas, Buff Orpingtons: 25, $5.25; 50, $10; 100, $19. 


—,” 97% live delivery ptr d RK, Write for 
OAKDALE FARM, Birmingham, Ala. 


RIVERSIDE BABY CHICKS 


At REDUCED PRICES for 
May, June and July. 75% of 
prize winners are hatched in 
May and June. Special cir- 
cular on how to raise them 
successfully, just off press. 
Send for it and our handsome 
illustrated catalog. F RE 
White and Brown Leghorns, 
Rarsed and White Rocks, 8S. 

R, I. Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes and apenas. 


Live Arrival Guaranteed. 


RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM, 


R-11B KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
te(Member International Baby Chick Association.) 


BABY CHICKS — BABY CHICKS 


POPULAR VARIETIES — REDUCED PRICES 
WHITE AND BROWN LEGHORNS, 














WHITE WYANDOTTES. 
Parentage hand-picked by experts. My chicks have 
built an enviable reputation for quality. Be sure to 
get my big illustrated catalog before buying. 
20,000 Weekly — Quick Shipments. 
C. A. NORMAN, Box 30i-F, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


aby Chicks 


waieties, 50,000 weekly. 
ane 
are 
sietar geese 
MILLER POULTRY FARMS 
Box 510 Lancaster, Mo. 
Delivery guaranteed. Popular 


CHIC varieties. Pit Games and 


others. Write for catalog. For years our 
flocks have been selected and mated for 
high production. KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 

332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 














STURDY BABY CHICKS 


The raisable kind. BARRED ROCKS, REDS, 
WHITE WYANDOTTES. From high-grade, 
beagy, Prxtucing strains. C ert Free. 
KNOXVILLE HATCH 
P, Knoxville, Tenn. 





anne = WHITE LEGHORNS Wil! Make 


big Profits 
$524 per be ben | net profit at 5 
ta. Pedigreed and trap- ce 
vorid's largest Leghorn ex 
hens, males COD. st bargain prices. \ cat iat Y 
GEO. B. Soe te Umion, GRAND RAPIDS. MICH ne / 











We make the most strenuous 


Every year we reject thousands of 


cepted by other publications. Mo 
ADVERTISING TO YOU 
follows: 


Write One Progressive Farmer 
Advertiser Each Week! 


We Guarantee Our Advertising to You! 


To Our Progressive Farmer Subscribers: — 


Farmer Advertising columns the cleanest in any American farm paper 


, the exact terms of our guarantee being as 


efforts to make our Progressive 


dollars worth of copy that is ac 
reover, we GUARANTEE OUR 





ments RELIABLE. If 


report any unsatisfactory 


ing columns. 


patrons, however; nor does 





Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 
(if you mention The Progressive Farmer) 
E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 


ordering goods the subscriber says, 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will 


thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost 
price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate 
of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results 
from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertis- 
We cannot try to adjust mere trifling 
disputes between reliable business houses and their 


vertising of real estate, because buyers should per- 
sonally investigate lands before purchasing. 


in writing advertisers and 
“I saw your 


transaction to us within 





this guarantee cover ad- 








lt you believe in 


MENTIONING THE 


our advertising columns regularly 
LEAST ONE 
helpful to you, and ask for it. 
the following blank for your service. 


wish. 
To the Advertiser Addressed: — 


gressive Farmer. Please 





The Progressive Farmer you can help us by 
PROGRESSIVE 
other papers, when you write advertisers. 
would be an excellent plan for you to make it a rule to look through 


ADVERTISER whose catalog or literature might be 
In order to help you do this, we print 


and address your envelope to any Progressive Farmer advertiser you 
I am interested in your advertisement as given in this week’s Pro- 
send me further literature and information. 


I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which 
guarantees to its readers the reliability of its advertisers. 


FARMER in preference to all 
Moreover, we believe it 


and EACH WEEK SELECT AT 


Just clip it out, sign your name, 




















often less, than the non-advertised 





Advertised Products v6.2 £¢04 reputation for 


good. Better be safe than sorry—BUY ADVERTISED PRODUC TS 


stuff which may or may not be 


broken cases, 





How I Raise Ducks 


pecs are easily raised, as they are 
not subject to mites, are not finical 
in their food, and rarely suffer from 
disease. Before ducklings are remov- 
ed from the nest, which should not be 
done until the third day after hatching, 
it is important to see that they are dry, 
so that they do not get chilled, and 
they should be kept warm and dry the 
first few weeks. 


For the first 48 hours they do not re- 
quire any food, but should be offered a 
luke-warm drink when about 36 hours 
old, and for their first few meals, oat- 
meal, hard-boiled egg, and shorts or 
bran, thoroughly mixed, makes a 
splendid feed. Lettuce, chopped fine 
and mixed with the food, serves as a 
tonic and is greatly relished by them. 
After the first few meals the egg may 
be omitted and the food slightly mois- 
tened, but should not be fed “sloppy” 
nor too dry. From the start, only the 
required portion of food should be 
mixed for each meal, as left over food 
easily becomes sour. 


Ducklings should be fed regularly 
four times daily until four or five 
weeks old, after which gradually be- 
gin feeding cracked corn, and shorts or 
bran, mixed and moistened as stated 
above; whole,wheat may be added to 
the above mixture. Fresh drinking 
water in deep vessels, and plenty of 
sand should always be at hand. The 
Muscovy ducks can do very well with- 
out a pond. 

The accommodations necessary for 
ducklings should be roomy, dry and 
warm; at the same time there should 
be plenty of ventilation; a large coop 
with the upper half of the front cov- 
ered with serves very well. 
Their sleeping compartment should be 
thickly bedded with straw. 


screen, 


After the first week, when the 
weather is warm and dry, they will 
grow faster when given free range to 
roam about the yard, for they, too, en- 
joy the warm sunshine 


ELLA GLITZKE. 


Co-operative Poultry Associa- 
tions 
O-OPERATION is in the air. 
try breeders have begun to give it 
attention. For some time a cooperative 
poultry association has been in opera- 


Poul- 


tion in Oregon, and now Idaho has one 
in full swing. For several years such 
an association has been functioning in 
to such good purpose that 
the eggs produced by the 
have been sent across the continent to 
New York City, and commanded good 
prices, in the face of the 
petition from nearby egg producers. I 
» poultry 


California, 
members 


strong com- 


have word that a coOperatiy 
association has been formed at Mil- 
ford, Del., 
its members all the ben 
be derived from united action. 


and is preparing to get for 
efits that may 


These associations are organized to 
buy supplies in quantities that give 
members the advantage of wholesale 
prices, and to sell the products of the 
poultry yards of their members in the 
most advantageous manner. Such as- 
sociations might well be organized in 
every part of the country. They would 
no doubt be greatly to the advantage 
of their members. The rules are few 
and simple. Members agree to sell 
their eggs and market poultry through 
the assocmtion, and buy supplies 
through the same association manage- 
ment, because it is to their advantage 
to do so. Egg cases are charged to 
the member who gets them, and 
credited back at the same price, less 
15 cents, when they are returned. The 
15 cents pays the cost of repairing 
providing new fillers, 
and handling charges. The middle- 








DUROCS— Registered —DUROCS 


BARGAIN PRICES 
HERD BOARS:-—-SCISSORS, JACK JACKSON'S 
ORION KING and FERNWOOD SENSATION 
whoa” —_ Spring Pigs, Bred Sows and Gilts 
Vrite us what you want—We have it. 
GLENWILD PLANTATION, GRENADA, MISS. 


AYRSHIRES 


laa OP 














AN AYRSHIRE AT 16 YEARS 
Dam of 138 calves; still milking profitably. 


AYRSHIRES 


1 for the South because of thei 
HARDINESS: PRODUCTIVENESS, LONGEV ITY. 
The average record (1922, official) of 39 AYR- 
SHIRES, 10 years old or over, was 13,079 Ibs. 
milk, 511 Ibs. fat. A uniform return year a’ year 
makes profits. Think it over, and get further in- 
formation from Southern Ayrshire Ass’n members, 

BOSTON-FLORIDA FARMS, Tallahassee, Fia. 
be Se OAKS FARM, Pierce, Fila. 

OAK PLANTATION, Tallahassee, Fia. 

PINEHURST FARM, Pinehurst, N. C. 














SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORNS 


THE FARMER'S CATTLE 








THE FARMERS CATTLE 
SHORTHORN COWS are profitable milkers and 
their calves grow into steers that make rapid gains 
in the feed lot and dress out a high percentage at 


the market. For information, 
AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N., 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, tlinols. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


ANCONAS 


ANCONAS--- Purebred --ANCONAS 
Sheppard Strain—Bred to Lay 


Pullets lay at 4 months and 5 days old. 
Wonderful Winter Layers 
My Flock averaged over 225 eggs each last year. 
EGGS—#$1 for 15; $6 per 100, postpaid. 


A. T. JEFFARES, McDonough, Ga. 


























PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


World’s Greatest Dual Purpose Strain 
BARRED ROCKS 


Chis Means: Size, Capacity, 
Ruggedness, Economic Pro- 
duction, Strong Chicks that 
Live. Ability to turn feed 
into Eggs. More meat value 
at the end of their egg-making days. 


National and International Egg Laying Contest and 
Chicago Coliseum Winners MAMMOTH W atts 
PEKIN DUCKS, TOULOUSE GEESE. MAMMOTH 
RRONZE TURKEYS. Free Catalom 

THE FERGUSON FARMS 
Box 4 DYERSBURG, TENN. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS _ 
—For Sale — Pullets and Hens— 


aes and Brown Leghorns, Rh island Reds, and 
Barred Rocks—8 to 10 weeks old “Pull s and Yearling 
He Tile ‘al for layers and breectet 


c. A NORMAN, Box 301-F, 








Knoxville, Tenn. 





ADVERTISED PRODUCTS have a 
good reputation for quality. They 





q 











cost no more, often less, than the 
non-advertised stuff, which may or 
may not be good. Better be safe 


than sorry. Buy advertised pro- 
ducts. 














If you have a surplus of any kind 
of farm products, why let it go to 
waste? Put a small ad in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and dispose of it 
at a profit. 

















man’s profits go to the membership: 
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May 12, 1923 















































































































Farmers Exchange 











































































Sweet Potato cient Pente Rice, Nancy Hall, Gen- 
Pumpkin Yam > a 


uine 1.25 1,000; T5c 
500. Good and count. Cash with ordes. Myers 
Seed & Plant Ce., Tifton, Ga. 








Pure Strain Porte Rico Potato Plants—Chemically 























































































































































































































Breeders Cards ones ey inspected; $1.25 per 1,000, or 
5 in lots of 10,000 and over, $1 per 1,000, by express 
=F (6 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) Burchhaven Farm, Eastman, Ga 
Rate Per Word for Different Editions: ~ Porto Rico Potatoes, Tomatoes—500, $1; 1,000, $1.50 
5,000, $7. Cabbage, ogy 5 1,000 Hot, sweet peppers 
Georgia-Alabama edition, Birmingham, Ala., severing Georgia, Alabama, and 100, T5e. 300, $1.5 1,000, $3.50 prepaid. Jones 
ee Me IIR 60.0 860 vege 60g 00 S0nscesccecccceuscncnccccacveceb oc 6 cents a word Valley Farm Birmingham Ala 
Mississippi- Valley edition, Memphis, Tenn., covering atiociasigns, Tennessee, Twenty Million Geauine Porto Ricans a 
Arkansas and Louwisiana, 100,000 circulation teste ones eenes : 8 cents a word pjants—Government inspected; $1.25 1,000; 5.000 
Carolinas-Virginia edition, Raleigh, N. C., covering North Carolina, South more, $1.1@ 1,000, Selected plants, Prompt 
Carolina and Virginia, 100,000 circulation 8 cents a word Mansor Plant Co., Valdosta, Gi 
z <nasasidioanaasishigengesnabunsoieastupaeenits nites 
Texas edition, Dallas, Texas, covering Texas and Southern Oklah oma, 65,000 — For Immediate Shippment—Mi Variet 
cireulation teeeeceres seeeeeereeeerremenns Coen seeereereeecccersvesssssees - Scents a word Sweet Potato Planis—Grown only from selected stocl 
I ed ee , Porto Rico, Early Triumph: 1.000, $1.95; 5.000, $6.25 
Circulation all edition —350,000..........ececeeceeeesscreecseserscsteeeecetes % cents a word <sictsstion absolutely guaranteed. Sobrocr’ PI 
Each initial, number or amount counts,as a word. (State plainiy what editions you wish Farms, Valdosta. Ga 
to use. Cash with order) Twelve Million Pure Porto Ri Pr caoe iiente 
Always address: 7 THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Birmingham, Ala. at TE as ay. inepected and divped: bigs 
satiate am Sirs DL a eae oo AES yielder, bes eeper; full count @liable and promm 
c lee. At $1 per 1.000, F. O. B “ash with orde: 
Chicks — 7c up. Catalog free Sending varieties. %6*Y . 4 a. A 
LIVESTOCK Colonial Hatcheries, Windsor, Mo. W. M. & F. M. Bullard, Baxley, Ga 
i an a. a ee ~ Millions Porto Rico Potato 
~ Jarge Chick Book Free—Send for one . today. | Leaidl- - : . 
CHESTER WHITES ing breeds. 8c up. Comfort Hatchery, Windsor, Mo. bates Has eeg ov pwn A 1,000 Pies y 
- — +... hs. ate tlh ee nin oowenet Th ae 1€3 fund 1.25, pay 
soggy Hollow Ranch, Purvis, Miss.—Headquarters DUCKS postage when plants delivered Tomato plants: 500 
for Chester Whites - - $1; 1,000, $1.75, postpaid. Fain Trading Co., Ediso: 
Ducks—Eggs and Baby Ducks—Purebred, prize-win- (Georgia. 
DUROC- JERSEYS ning stock. Short’s Muscovey Duck Farm, rood, : = 
-— —-~ . r y ; ots *lants " ro ‘ 
Grade Durocs—2-months-old Pigs—$4, Fine " porkers. Florida. Plante Postpaid. 500, #1. Collec : " 900, $1 3 Mil. 
Cash with order, W. W. Long, Danville, Ga. TURKEYS lions of pepper, Ruhy King. Royal King, Chinese 
for 8 “th ices—-5 Registered Duroc- 7 Giant, Pimiento and Hot. Also eggplants. Postpaid 
a Peed Se a tins cue Wear, one sow, stack: $7. mde pe gorge from cole 2 Fange Hock. 100, 30c; 1,000, $2.50. Collect: 10,000, $15, Thomas 
Write for prices. C. C, Doss, Hartselle, Ala. rs A RS » ville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga 
yivester, Comer, " 
hs > > a ; 
HAMPSHIRES _ Plants Ready Now — Tomato: Beauty, Stone and 
es Greater Baltimore—Express: 1,000, $1: 10.000, $9 
~ Registered Hampshire Hogs — “Lookout breeding. SEEDS AND PLANTS Postpaid: 100, 35c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Porto Rico 
George EB. Davis, Newbern, Tenn. 1000, SL Te Ri 2 25 ber 1,000. “Postpa 500, $1; 
ae HINAS | Allow Your Advertisement a Chance to “Make Good’’ 0 uby and Royal King Pepper—Express 
POLAND-CHIN —Run it consecutively and get better results. a .000, <- Postp aid: 40c 100; 1,000, $2.25. E. 4 
Registered Big Bone Poland-China Sow est BEANS ee Soe menssiaiiaiinandiaiessthaiid * 
that money can buy, 3 months old, $10. Wayne ae St Me Six Million Potato Plants—Genuine Porto Rico va- 
Belcher, Brent, Ala “Cornfield “Bean Seed Seed—45c per > quart, delivered. Geo, riety. Our seed potatoes are hand selected, chemically 
Registered Spotted Poland-China Hogs—All ages SBauerlein, Talladega, Ala. po tae —_ a ‘roment Inspected. Plants ready for 
: Ryd we pee) “ ~~ - — shipment April 151) afte *rices: Ex} ‘vl 
nd best breeding. Satisfaction guaranteed. Burch 40 Bushels 0-Too-Tan Beans for Sale—$7.50 per ject: 1.000. $1.50: 5.000 “ar 10 000 $12 . nid 
aver) Farm, Eastman, Ga. bushel. J. M. Freeman, Lavonia, Ga. 800, THe; 500, $1.25; 1.000, $2 Five million Greater 
GUERNSEYS A-Grade Select a Early Speckled Seed Velvet Haltimore and Stone Tomato plants, for May shiy 
ong ME Sale. jeorge Dampken, North Beane—2 50 bu. B. F. Murphy, Sandersville, Ga. =p = ky, fleld grown and w re s 
bi — ——— same as potato ar ” 
Manchester, Indiana. *¥or Sale—Otootan Beans —-Sound, clean and in ood ( sured. Do $ 
cites a ———- —— 7. - 3 8 84 on, ey 
HOLSTEINS pees, at $6 per bushel. Address Box 4, Jacks 8 Gecete’ biani 
—— - ancy Hall and Old 
Registered Holsteins. Cleveland and Hubbert Mel- Few Hundred Bushels Seed Soy Beane Left—Will Chemieally treated wi 
ton, Pine Apple, Ala. sell at $1.85 to quick buyer. M. F. Owens, Elizabeth porto Rico, the m 
JERSEYS City, N, C Big Stem Jersey, the 
~ narkets Shipments 
: = Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—Grown especially for M™A&rKets. Siuy . 
PRC | R.--», # ous “4 mantatered. nea aca seed, $1.85 per bu. , S&S. Dudley, Lake Landing press ona rH d Me Be 
om nent- aleigh- ng ox breeding. a . by North Carolina, ] b pe 
Cuthbert, Ga, ———— 0 cents per 1,000 Our e b 
_ New Crop Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—$1.75 per up on our policy of satisfaction 
GOATS bushel. Don’t write for better prices Nothing but Bank rifton, National Bank. ! 
“Ansora, G eashier’s check or postal money one r accepted b- pany, Tifton, Ga 
- Angora Goats. _ Box 54, Houston, M ___ stead-Smith Co., Ransomville N etn CANE AND SORGH —_— _ 
PET STOCK Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—$2.20 per bu. 90-Day GHUM 
Velvet Beans 1.80 per bu O-Too-Tan Soy Beans Cane Seed—New (r and Recleaned Amber a 
PPP LLLP LPP PPP LEP LLLP LLL ILLIA EN $7 per bushel. No orders accepted less than 8 bushels Orange Cane Seed—$2.40 per bu. N r 8 e pte 
DOGS Remit with orders. All seed tested for germination. ss than 2 bushels. Remit with Georgia 
7 ; nt Advertising Brings Better Results—Don’t Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., 498 Marietta St., Atlanta Carolina Seed Co., 498 Marietta St., ta, Ga 
siste ‘ 7 ~tter sults on’t G = 
1 issue The *rogressive Farmer Gecrgia. - CHUFAS 
Bird Dogs ell Trained Pointers and Setters—At CABBAGE—COLLARD ONION ———-— Recleaned Chufas Seed—$6 per bushel, cash with 
$25 each. Burchhaven Farms, Eastman, Ga Cabbage, Onion, Tomato and Potato Plants — $1 order, F. O B. Williston, Fla L. R. Summers 
Puppies—Beautiful Collies; also Shepherds—Ready 1 000. Evergreen _ Farms, Thomasville, Ga. 2 . me 
now. $10, $15. Griffiss stock Farm Lamont, Fla Plants—Large Acreage—Cabbage, 1,000. ‘Toma- CORN 
N ee-fourths Collie Pups, One-fourth Shepherd— to, $2. Porto Rico Potato, $1.50 $4. W. W Gen uine _Mexi can June Corn—Selected Seed—$3 bu 
gistered stock. Thos. A. Simpson, Berry, Ala Williams, Quitman, Ga. half bu 50; peck, 85c. Hudmon Seed (x Nash- 
yn, en ery ma : x e- Try Us for Quick Service—Millions Cabbage, Oni ville Tenn. 
—Re k ‘ s—O , 3 ASSEN 
a rocding. All Walker, , Pan nds Hl Potato, Tomato Plants—$1 1,000, Mail or express Genu Mexican June Seed Cort : illy sel 
$50 and up. Frar k E. Davis, Oo ltewah, Tenn Jack's Plant Exchange, Valdosta, Ga ed, 100 per cent 5) per bu., F. O. B 
ee > a” aiasonne aa Potato, Cabbage, Onion, Tomata Plants—$2 1,000 Bessemer r. J ver, Ala 
( v4 1ers - olk illers og : ¥ ( 
Book— 64 aan oan “ iin Miler F wi ie , Dos postpaid anywhere. We ship ‘em, boy. Cash with Pure, Sound, Selected Se®d Cor Neal’s Paymaste 
ment chart “and Ser utor Vest’s celebrated Tribute orders. Victor Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga 85-Day White, Hickory King, ! Ww Dent— 
” Dog.” ete. Also fall list Sermeant’s dos mii - 0 0 LA Bushel, $2.25; half, $1.2 . 7 Write C. Den- 
7. pe. ey if aire “ont — cae pn POTAT! TOMATO—PEPPER—EGGPLANT tol HW artset . Nia : 
@nd address Our free advice department will answer Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1 1,000; 10,000 up, Pedigreed Re yt +) ," 
any question about your dog’s pealte r~. Figs 5 Miller gj 1,000. D. M, Barber, Baxley, Ga 2 exceptionally sound deep grained ears; greatest eco 
Co., , 7 Ge rnor St. ichmond, Va - ss - i . rt 
Drug o., Ine aT < me Bn - Gennine, Improved, Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1 - yo ; — . 
POULTRY AND EGGS 1,000. Evergreen Farms, Thomasville, Ga : ea. i ~ - Piage - 
Tomy lato, Potat o Pls —e 1,000 Cabbage, $1 ! Fler lerson, Ter 
Any advertisement should be in our office at least 2:900. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga High-grade Seed Cc Hastings’ 
12 days before it is scheduled to appear, J. R. Batten, be bey Ga Route 1—Peorto Rico Prolific, Harris Red C ab Prolifie—s 
= ANCONAS rf mM tato Plants—$1.15 1,000, cash with order bushel Hickory King, Reid’s Yell 
——___—.-— —- - flake Early Golden De t I 
— _ ——$$$$_____________— —— Early Triumph Sweet Potato Plants—$1.50 1,000; uahel azical ok 
Ancona Eges, Chicks, 8-Weeks-old Cockerels, Pul- express only, L. Rhodes, Bay Minette, Ala, et ene Coe. 2 per rf 
lets (Direct Sheppard Strain)——-Write for price list. med a iter 4 ; . Fl 
Maude F. Long, Cedar Hill, Tenn, _ Impr wed Porto Rico Po ato Plants—-$1.25 1,000 A] hy y arris Seed & oral 
— — BRAHMAS ——————— 000 up, $1 1,000 Fos t Plar ant Cc Co., saxler vy. Ga abama 
7 ae oe ae on re Certified Nancy Hall and Porto R P tato Plants GRASS SEED 
Lig Brahma Exes—15 postpaid, $1.50 cS & $1.10 1,000. Prompt shipment. Wrench, Folkston, Ga ur N “—- , 
Ing am, R mite 2, € Oneon ta, Ala. PIERS. Porto Rico P r Tom s—-$1.50 1.000 Per io 2 ? std &, - mace Mil) : 
CAMPINES ~ egeplants, 50c 100. Quality Plant Farm, Thor Johnson grass, 1 th., 25c; 25 Is., or 1 t $5: 100 
- - ° Ge Ihs., $17.50 All prices F. O. B. Birming Prom 
Teautiful Belgium Silyer Campines—The Wonder areevagomeenas é = ~ ' shipment Hart Seed & Floral Co., Birming 
‘ee Mach 50 vr Shel- Stocky Tomato and Pepper Plants--100, 50e; 500 “yas ania . ace [or nan 
Fas mM ey rd Eggs, $1.50, postpaid. Luther Shel $1.56 Ymmedinte shigerent’ Roy West, New Alden Alabama. —__ we 
- - —_—_— —- - Mississippi PEANUTS 
_ LEGHORNS “Genuine Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 1,000; : 
teautiful S$. C. Buff Leghorns—15 Eggs, $1.50, post- 5.000 or up, $1 1.000. Satisfaction guaranteed. G. L. Seéd Peas uts Recleaned Runners, 6 Th 
Paid. Buff Leghorn Farm, Letcher, Ala. lic ks, Baxley, Ga White Spanish, 9c in 100-™. bags. Cash ‘with, order. 
= Strickland & Baxter, Clio, Ala. 
Pure Tom Barron White Leghorne—17 Eggs, $1.50 Genuine Nancy Hall Potato Plants—-1.000, $1.22 
100, $6. George E. Davis, Newbern, Tenn, a pad . Government inspected. Hermon Boat- PEAS 
~~ “ ght. m, Ga. —— ——————— 
February Hatched 8. C. Brown Leghorn Cockerels— = womans = - 10 Bushels Unknown Peas—$2 bushel. E BL Parker, 
$2.50 each. Willie Ezell, South Jacksonville, Fla., Porto Rico Potatees—Early, Late Tomatoes—500, $1; Union Springs, Ala 
Route 8, Box 130 1,000, $1.50 Hot, — peppers, 100, ‘ ee tan ~~ --— Si —.. ae DS a ee = 
“Ly y Ens! he: . : : = 
S.C. White Leahorns (Ferris Strain)—-Hase. $1.50 Plant Farm, Ensley a as as <P ant - he ae Bushels Peas—All kinds. 
Sitting; $6 100. Chicks, $15 per 100, 8-weeks-old Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants—Millions ready : _ —.s 
pullets, $10 per dozen. Cockerels, $2 each. F. Gordon 1.25 per 1,000; over 10,000, at $1. -Cash with orders. _W anted—Cowpeas—-Any quantity F. H,. Vernon 
Gomer, Anniston, Ala. American Plani_Co., - Alma, Ga. wh. 55 3 Hanover Circle, Birmingham, Ala, : 
Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants—Now ready; : * SRP 
ra ORPINGTONS $1.38" per, . o00: Poo On $1.10, a. dan Cowne, . Choice new a. ceabe, Iron one Clay 
White Orpingtons—Stock and Eggs—State Fair win- a. J. Barber, Rockingham, Ga. d O40 per —" eute with ordate ee wien 
hers. Mrs. May Ford, Hartselle, Ala., Route 2. Porto Rico Potato Plants for Sale—$1.35 1,000; shipments, and ship what you order. .~Georgia-Caro- 
5,000 and up, $1.20 1,000, fully guaranteed to be lina Seed (o.. 498 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS genuine. J. H. Brigman, Baxley, Ga. — ; — PECANS 
AT Plymouth Rock Eege—$2 15. B. G. Hall, Pure Porto Rico Potato Plants—Count and quality 
ma guaranteed; $1.25 per 1,000; 5,000, $1.18. Prompt Extra Choice, Bred-up, Early Bearing, Budded and 
Gardners’ Barred Plymouth Rocks—Choice stock and shipment, J. H. Williams, Coffee, Ga. Grafted Paper Shell Pecan Trees for Sale—Largest 
®egs at reduced prices. Gardner Bros., Auburn, Ala. "Porto Rico, Naney Hall Potatoes; Tomatoes — 500, poene, wuvouy » rue az ves geerenteed. ia- 
Holterman, Aristocrat and Thompson Ringled~ Bes- $1; 1,000, $1.5 Peppers, eggplants, postpaid, T5e ioe — Miss. " or otnesdhaits a eriag: et eee 
red Rocks—Eggs for hatching, $2. 50 for 15. 100. Oakdale me Birmingham, Ala. ee Piet Oe 
Girect. Also one Thompson cockerel, 5 months oud, ‘S. Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants—Now ready; WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES 
W. T. 
a: Horne, Quitman, Ga. $1.30 per 1,000; over 5,000, $1.15 per 1,000, F, O. B. “= ee 
Ringlet Rock Eggs—From my prize winners at Mont- Alma, Ga, L. N. Norton, Rockingham, Ga. _ w haha hy “Ga, Melon Seed—50e Ib. Dunean 
remat bred and punted by Thompson. te oF be 73 Brannen Plant Co., Baxley, Ga.—Porto Rico Potato - 29a anne ee: Beet 
ng —— pure Shox cockerels ond pullets, $1.5 Plants, Improved Purple Skin—Government inspected. Watermelons—Fer full information, write to C. A. 
i Irs. A. R. Sylvester, Comer, a. $1.10 1,000; 5,000 up, $1 1,000. Cash with order. jw ya Rs rry, Ga., A yp < the wt pues 
5 — —- - - - — table commer watermelor ove 
RHODE ISLAND REDS Send Millions _ “Potato and Tom paar 2 a ~ tonne = adn ner SB tah all 
—- es § 7 Plants D., $1.25 1,000, and charges, Watermelon and Cantaloupe Seed Tom Watson, 
ene a Prices—Blue Ribbon Matings — 30 Eggs, +-piants, not promises.” Sexton Plant Co., Valdosta, Kleckleys Sweet, 75c Ib rish Grey, $1. Rocky Ford, 
99.50; 100, $10. RB. _M. DeShazo, Greenville, 8. C. Georgia Emerald Gem, and Hackensack cantaloupes, $1.25 per 
RHODE ISLAND WHITES Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants—Now ready. ad mae ro Pa Oust, cee ane “ema A, > a 
- $1.25 per 1.000; over 5.008, $1.15 F. 0. B. Alma, Ga. Seed Z oe be 
e Comb Bhode Island Whites—Hens, $2; males, (ash with order, Rockingham Plant Co., Rockingham, | 





Tenn. 


Hy singe r, Cc le veland, 


WYANDOTTES 

Wyandotte Hatching BPggs—From 

t Show winners, Reduced to $2 per 15, 

Satisfaction guaranteed. L. BE. Workman, 
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$3.50 Sam 





Offi- 
pre- 
Den- 


Columbian 
tlal State 
paid 
ton 





BABY CHICKS 
Baby Chicks—§, C. English White Leghorns (Bar- 
Ton Strain)— ive delivery opareniend. ee Et. 
3.50; 50, $6.50; 100, $12 Georgia Leghorn 
Farm 1. Madison, Ga, 
Baby Chicks — 20 
Hogan tested flocks 











varieties; 50,000 weekly. From 
Miller baby chicks are shipped 
Via prepaki parcel post. Safe delivery guaranteed. 

r 10,000 pleased customers. 20th season. _ Big 
catalag Miller Poultry Farms, Box 600, 
faster, Missouri 


SPER ETE wCEN $2248 691 Fanea eee wes ae 





Georgia, 
Genuine 
protection; 
Yes, 
Hawesville, 


prepaid 
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Potato Plants—Shipped 
; ““What?’’ 


Nancy Hall 
0, 98e; 1,000, $1.88, 
Agents wanted 


Kentucky 


prepaid 


Plant 


in root 
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Co., 





Porto Rico. 
Now ready 
per 1,000, 
man, Ala.. 


1,000 


delivered 
Route 1. 


Nancy Hall and 


for $1.60; 


Dooley Potato Plants— 


5.000 
to your door. 


or more f¢ 


E. R. 


Cupp, 


w $1.50 
Ccull- 


Porto ee Potato Plants—State Inspected—500, $1: 


1,000, $1.5 
10,000, $1 4 
ery, Branch, 


postpaid. 
Major Crow’ s Plant 


000. 
Geor 


$1.25 1,00 
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ment inspect 


Valdosta, Ga. 


hern 


Genuine Porte Rico arent Tatate 
black 


Plants 





Shipping 


No 
lants only, $1. = 1,000 ; 5.000. ¢ or more, $1.10 
Seut ant 


Farms, 


0; over 
"Flow- 


Govern- 
se ted 
1,000. 
234, 


_MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 





Early Speckled and Osceola Velvet Beans—$1.40 per | 
bushel Mixed peas, $2 per bushel. Choice seed. 
turch Co., Chester, Ga. 

For Sale—Brabham and Iron peas, $2.35; mixed 
Whips, $2.10. Velvet beans, $1.35. All good recleaned 
stock. Write for car prices. Bush & Davis, Richland, 
Georgia. 

For Sale—Brabhams, $2.40; Clays, $2.50; straight 
Whippoorwills, $2.40. White Spanish peanuts, 8c per 
Ib. F. O. B. Birmingham, moncy with order. F. H., 
Vernon, 2733 Hanover Circle, Birmingham, Ala. 





NURSERY STOCK 


Peach Trees for Sale—We are now booking orders 
for peach June buds for f delivery. First-class 
steck, guaranteed true to name. Prices right. Agents 
















wanted. Pine Mountain Nurseries, Shiloh, Ga 









(25) 523 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before —_ 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale 
our paper unless hs shows us , Satisfactory refer- 

















































ences as to his honesty and bu r 
ALABAMA 
I Sale—Kasy terms—Improved and Unimproved 
Farm Lands—Come and gee. Stevens & Bennett, 
Samegon, Geneva County, Alabama. 
FLORIDA 
a-A I t Farm—Attrective lake-fromt home; 80 
erange trees + peaches. grapefruits, plums, pears 
he pleasant, healthful surroundings; ex- 
schools, stores, churches; city 
' tS; f luciive loamy for truck, berries. 
t n j-reom hou werlooking lake, cool 
: shrubbery, barn, amoke and 
sto Owner forced t change plans, $1,400 
gets It implements ropa, ete, included 
if het uw; only $590 needed Deta uils this and 4 
acre equipped orange grove farm, only $500, part cash 
ago 24 ee lilus, Catalog Bargai throughout Filor- 
i Coy Vrite me personally ck. A. Strout, 
Pres., St rout ‘arm Agency, 1210-GE Graham Bidg 
Jaeksonville, Fla. 
OTHER STATES 
Orchard Id al mountain climate; 600, apples, house, 
barn and storage, 35 acres. One crop brought $38,500 
Price $5,000. R. S. Griswold, Doughtot hton, N. ¢ 
LOANS 
Farm Loan Se vice’ —As exclusive finanet al 
cor s in Alabama for the Metropolitan Life 
Insu t u the larg insurar ompany in 
the world e are preparec to mak improved 
farms from . 000 to $100. 000, interest rates from 6 
per cent up; te 6. T and 10 i Prompt in- 
epections ; 1 fee Wr Particu- 
laré on req & Con y, Ir 221 North 
Zist St Ala We ‘ three experi- 
enced men do ing exclusive farm lar nspecting 



































r toys, Girls “to 6 60, ), Willing to to 
ent ions-—$1 i90, traveling or 
M Ozment St. Louis, Mo 
AGENTS 
F t Trees—W have them Ag 
ri Des 
| Mater 
ia) nt ‘ 
‘ 1 
\ mt M i s ul i Au 
| ! Par irs 
1 r { lol "1 
o 1 4 
Make a I) iH s lendets a 
’ pa ka al iteT 
< Sa L 1 M ( Dey 
TO1, Ap N. Y 
Avents—In Kye 7 G “% County—To Sell 
Yi A D \ , " nw 
¥ i i Iv crower 
y ay >a » o duster 
4 s ble ' Quick sales and 
big t ]1 of ag W r P 
sitior 4 s G. M. M nl « al Roa 
‘ ela Ohi 
SALESMEN 
1 Tree Sa Profitat 
1 Write toda t 
{ Ny s, Dep ‘ ( 
Autor e Ow r Ga " Mecha Ss 
t y f Amer at " r om 
I , ( i pru art overhaul 
repa gniti buretors yatter et Aut 
mob Digest, 638 Butler Bk Cineinnati 
. 
MACHINERY 
Saw Mills, Shingle Milis, Water Wheels. A. A. 
DeLoacl £0 _Au anta Ga. 


ce Nected | an ywhere in 
pliected May’ s Collection 


yard 


in A-l aeadition na 4 
r exppress 
Quitmar 


Uiams 


CALCIUM ARSENATE 


Calcium Arsenate— 
Government specificati 
furnish free, comple in struction s f l 
in 200-1. drums, $40; In 100-™. drums, § 
limited Georgia-Carolina Seed Co,, 498 Marietta St 
Atlas ita 


G uarat nteed to 


boll 








Georgia 





KODAK FINISHING 








~~ Kodak Finishing ‘by Mail—Films “Developed Free— 
Printe 3c to 5x W. W. White, Drawer 1112, Bi 
mingham 
PATENTS 
Patents—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
Jinian), Pe tered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bidg., 
Washi D Honorable methods 
"PRODUCE 
Farmers-——Express us your wool, beef hides. herse 
hides, old and new geese feathers, beeswax ginseng 
and get top price. J. EB. Harris, Morristown, Tenn 





TOBACCO 


Kentucky Tobacco—Select Chewing 
Ths.. $1. Recipe furnished. Clements Tobacco 





or Smoking 4 
Asso- 











elation, Hawesville, Ky. 

a ae Tobacco Chewing. 5 Bb $1 ; 

20. $4.50. Smoking, 5 Ds. 1.25; 10, $2; 20, 

$3. of Farmers’ Union, Mayfield, Ky 

Tobacco—Y ellow Pryor—C hewing, 5 Ths., $1.75; 16 
hs., $3.25. Smoking, 5 Ds., $1.25; 10 Ibs 2.35; 
m istpaid Pittman Tobacco C 0. Mayneld, Ky 

Natural Red - Direct to consumer 


Leaf Tobacco — 
prepaid, best grade, 5 Ibs., $1.75, 
$1.25. W. B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. 


Smoking 5 ts., 
Reference, Bank 
of Sharon. 





WALNUTS 


Walpats.-00 per bushel. Henry Francis, Waynes- 


ville, 


Buy A dvertised 
Products! 


—They are not only better than Non- 
Raversined Products but they are often 
cheaper. 




















Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Progressive Farmer” when 
you write one of our advertisers. Then 
we guarantee you a square deal. 
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The actual manufacture of a 
million Buicks has been accom- 
plished by the development of an 
organization of huge proportions, 
by the expansion of manufactur- 
‘ing facilities and the creation of 
manufacturing methods to in- 
sure the finest possible work- 
manship and quality. 


The development of a car of 


Fours 


sufficient value to attract a mil- 
lion buyers has broughta growth. 
of dealer and service organiza- 
tions everywhere, to guarantee 
further the high standard of 
Buick performance. 


Buick’s millionth car is tangible 
evidence of the quality that has 
made Buick everywhere “The 
Standard of Comparison.” 


Sixes 


4 Pass. Coupe - - 

7 Pass. Touring 

7 Pass.Sedan - - - 
Sport Roadster- - - 
Sport Touring - - - 


2 Pass. Roadster - $ 865 
5 Pass. Touring - - 885 
3 Pass.Coupe - - - 1175 
5 Pass.Sedan - - - 1395 


2 Pass. Roadster - - $1175 
5 Pass. Touring - - 1195 
5 Pass. Touring 


Prices f. o. b. Buick fectosses ; 
government tax to be ° 
Ask about the G. M. A. C. 
Purchase Plan, which pro- 
vides for Deferred Payments. 5 Pass. Touring Sedan 1325 


Sport Roadster- - - 1025 5 Pass.Sedan - - - 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Branches in All Principal 
Cities— Dealers Everywhere 


Pioneer Builders of 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
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